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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


O God, in whose presence is fulness of joy, grant us 
such a strong sense of Thy nearness, and such a clear 
apprehension of Thy working in the wonder and beauty 
of nature, in our human affairs, and in our own impulses 
and endeavors toward the good, that we may truly adore 
Thee; and that by letting our light shine before men we 
may persuade others to glorify Thee. Amen. 

Inquirer and Christian Life ( Unitarian). 
THE WISDOM AND GENEROSITY OF J. L. 
SWEET 


OMMENTING editorially on the will of the 
late J. L. Sweet of Attleboro, the Providence 
Journal says: 

Benefactions to one’s town are particularly grati- 
fying. There is no local community whose welfare 
can not be directly augmented by a bequest from a 
loyal son or daughter, and every such bequest strength- 
ens what may be called the community consciousness 
and invites other gifts, offering as it does a concrete and 
visible example of the testator’s altruism. 

Attleboro will through untold years to come be a 
better place to live in by reason of Mr. Sweet’s intelli- 
gent and generous contributions toward its future. 

That same authority says that recent bequests 
to religious, educational and philanthropic organiza- 
tions “carry Mr. Sweet’s total gifts for public and 
semi-public purposes above half a million dollars.” 

In another column we announce a bequest of ten 
thousand dollars to the Universalist General Conven- 
tion and one of five thousand dollars to the Univer- 
salist Publishing House. 

The Attleboro Sun says editorially that nobody in 
Attleboro is surprised by the will, that he has loyally 
backed every good cause in the community for over a 
generation, and that Attleboro owes to him the exist- 
ence of the public library and the hospital. The 
citizens are demanding that the name of J. L. Sweet 
be attached to some public institution, ‘not merely,” 
as the Sun says, “for his generosity but because of the 
example he gave us all in being a good father, a good 
citizen and the most kindly of gentlemen.’”’ The Sun 
suggests that official action be taken at once to desig- 
nate the library as “The J. L. Sweet Memorial 
Public Library.” 

We are glad to see these suggestions. We hope 
that many memorials will rise in honor of such a man. 
But the memorial which surpasses all others already 
is in existence. It is the genuine affection people 
had for him. People loved him because they in- 


stinctively realized that he cared for them. And 
they respected him because there was no bombast 
or pretense about him. In recent years he has suf- 
fered greatly. No one can tell why. The capacity 
to care carriés with it the capacity to suffer. And 
this man of loving heart, kindly impulse, and keen 
vision suffered deeply. It has been so many times 
in the history of the world. But J. L. Sweet dug 
wells in his Valley of Baca, and weary travelers will 
find there living waters for generations to come. 

One thing he had which men of means do not 
always have—the support and backing of his own 
family. His wife and son survive him. Harold E. 
Sweet for some time has been president of the Board 
of Trustees of Tufts College and active in the 
work of the Massachusetts Universalist Convention. 
Doubly acceptable is a bequest to a church or charity 
which comes with the good will of the family. 

We are deeply moved when we think of Mr. 
Sweet’s support of our work. The help is strong and 
timely. But his character is an even greater help. 
There must be many like the writer of this editorial, 
who never thinks of J. L. Sweet without taking a fresh 
grip on the things most worth while. 


* * 


OHIO VOCAL AND MILITANT 


HIO Universalists have come to the front with 

a strong recommendation in favor of organic 

union with the Unitarians. This is surprising, 

because Ohio led the fight against the Joint Statement 
put out by Congregationalists and Universalists. 

The recommendation passed by their State 
Convention is mistaken in its assumption that “the 
joint commission has abandoned all efforts toward an 
organic union of the two denominations.” What 
the joint commission did was to take a preliminary 
step, and in our opinion a long one, in that direction. 

If the General Convention approves of the plan 
of a federation under the name of the Free Church of 
America the two general bodies and all local churches 
will be brought closely together. If they get along 
happily nothing can stop full union. If they do not, 
nobody will want it. The Ohio Universalists call on 
the commissions to reconsider and to make serious 
and honest attempts to work out organic union now. 
Ohio had better content herself with sending a good 
strong delegation to the next General Convention. 

That Ohio really senses the true inwardness of 
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the matter, in spite of the protestations of their fa- 
mous recommendation two, may be seen by reading 
recommendation one. 

It cites the union of All Souls Universalist Church 
and the First Unitarian Church of Cleveland, and 
then proceeds to invite all Unitarian churches to all 
future Ohio Conventions and Associations. 

The way to get more union is to practise what 


we now have. 
* * 


THIS IS HOW THEY FEEL 

HERE were some misgivings on the part of friends 
of the Christian Leader concerning the effect 
of the tragic death of the former manager upon 
the church, the Leader, and various causes in which 
he was interested. We had no misgivings—pain, 
sorrow, toil, to be sure, but confidence in our people, 

and we find that confidence justified. 

Since the Associated Press carried the story let- 
ters have been pouring in upon us, full of sympathy, 
confidence, determination. The daily papers in 
New England carried the Leader editorial, “The 
Tragic Death of Dr. Marshall,” in full, as we wrote 
it and released it the night of his death. 

Wherever it has gone this editorial has been 
followed by understanding and sympathetic comment. 

Not all of the letters that have come to us have 
brought money, but this does not mean that they do 
not help. 

Here is one from New York State: “If I had any 
money, even a little, to spare, it should have gone to 
the Leader this past month. The spirit of the staff 
at the Publishing House is radiating joy and courage 
to many of us who realize its unusual quality. We 
so appreciate it and the loyal service of Mr. Bicknell 
and of the Directors and Trustees. .... I wish I 
could help. God bless you.” 

Here comes a Boston woman who renews her 
Leader subscription and sends ten dollars additional 
for contributing subscriptions for herself and her 
mother. With it comes a beautiful letter full of un- 
derstanding and sympathy. 

A minister from Massachusetts says: “What a 
rich church we are when we are overtaken by the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune that we still 
have men like Dr. Lowe and some of the members of 
the various boards to stand by us.” 

“The Leader must carry on,” says a business man 
of Little Falls. “Success to you,’”’ and he joins the 
company of helpers. 

Says a wise Iowa layman as he mails his check: 
“You have an immense responsibility. . . . Keep a 
stiff upper lip and carry on as you have been... . 
We will uphold your hands.” 

A Somerville pastor becomes a sustaining mem- 
ber and as he does so writes: “It is only a trifle, but 
it says good will anyway. All strength to your brain, 
heart and hands.” 

Another well known pastor writes: “If I had 
either a job or a fortune, I’d give much more.” 

“My conscience troubles me,” writes a brilliant 
Unitarian pastor, “not much, but to the extent of 
ten dollars. It’s a fine paper.” 

Two Pennsylvania sisters always to the front in 


denominational matters become associates, and humble 
us by reference to what we long for but never achieve, 
when they write about our “‘seeing eye, fair judgment 
and faith.” 

From up on the Canada line an old friend writes: 
“I am glad to help a bit with the struggle you are 
having.” 

“Tt would be a sorrowful day for me if I had to 
get along without the Leader,” says another sub- 
scriber who sends a check from Minnesota. 

A friend in Concord, N. H., wrote that if she had 
answered our notice of the expiration of her subscrip- 
tion in June, when she received it, she would have felt 
obliged to ask us to discontinue the paper. “But,” 
she continued, “‘after reading the last two issues and 
the Boston Herald my inclination says send the $2.50 
for another year and an extra dollar to help over dif- 
ficulties in a very small way.” 

Distance, lack of personal contact, the poor 
medium of pen, paper and ink, can not keep the spirit 
of love and loyalty from breaking through to us and 
almost overwhelming us with its power. 

From people we know and people we do not know, 
from leaders and followers, from ministers and lay 
folk, from people famous for benefactions and people 
hard put to it financially themselves, the letters come. 
All these letters succeed in conveying to us the idea 
that our folks want a church paper, that in the main 
they want the kind we are producing, that there 
is a vast reserve of support in the offing, that our 
business is to stick, at least for the present, and that 
the God who has shown us the way in the past will 
guide our steps in the future. 

kK Ox 


RELIGIOUS PRESS MONTH 


HOUGH we have already a Navy Day and a 
Canned Goods Week and a day or week for 
almost everything else under the sun, the Bap- 

tust of Chicago urges a Religious Press Month for 
Protestant church weeklies. The Catholics found 
that the circulation of their papers was declining, so 
they instituted a Catholic Press Month. In schools, 
in seminaries, in clubs, in churches, special programs 
have been put on in the interest of Catholic papers. 
The priests preached with fire and zeal on the subject. 
As a result, circulation jumped until now Catholies 
have over seven million subscribers for their papers. 
The Baptist puts the matter emphatically: 
Neither the individual Christian nor the church 
can survive on emotion or tradition alone. The stimu- 
lation and clarification of Christian thinking was never 
more necessary than now. Strange, subtle, and often 
pagan philosophies and religions from all the world 
seep through publications everywhere. Confused and 
having no clear convictions, many are practically lost to 

the cause of Christ. . . . In rendering its service, the 

Baptist has had the generous co-operation of outstand- 

ing thinkers of all the great evangelical denomina- 

tions, men whose articles appear in such magazines as 

Harpers and the Atlantic Monthly. 

Many loyal supporters of religious papers would 

be even more enthusiastic if they realized how effective- 

ly these organs serve as a voice, speaking not merely for 

and to individuals, but for a communion to other 

communions, and reaching far beyond all ecclesiastical 

lines. Overawed by the tremendous power of the 
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great metropolitan dailies, many fail to evaluate justly 
the contribution of the church press toward the crea- 
tion of an effective public opinion. Influence can not 
be measured by circulation alone. The Manchester 
Guardian has only 60,000 subscribers, but its influence in 
every capital of the world far outweighs that of all 
other British papers combined, although their circula- 
tions total many millions. . . . Here, as elsewhere, 
character counts. Who can say how far the voice of 
the Baptist carries through its thousands of thought- 
ful, infiuential readers? 


We propose to get new readers as well as more 
money. The time for the tide to turn is here. Weask 
the help of our ministers in getting the paper into the 
homes of our people. We shall do our best to make it 
more aggressive, more searching, more helpful, more 
interesting. 

We need not wait for a Religious Press Month, 
Week or Day. Every day may be the day of days for 
the work we want to do. 

* * 
THAT JOURNALISTIC ANTAEUS 


HIS Dan B. Brummitt, editor of the Northwestern 
Christian Advocate, Chicago, comes the nearest 

to being a journalistic Antaeus of any man 1 

the business. 

The Methodist General Conference gave him a 
fearful wallop when, in the interest of economy, it 
ended his paper. Fellow citizens of every church 
were bemoaning the loss of a journal full of sense and 
color, when lo, the old Northwestern came through 
again. Daniel B. Antaeus had hit the ground hard, 
but bounced back so fast that it made us dizzy to 
watch him. The Conference elected him editor of one 
of the four papers retained—the Kansas City edition, 
—and lo, in a week or so out of the Southwest came 
the old Northwestern just r’aring to go. 

He may not make a temple out of the skulls of 
his enemies as did Antaeus of old—our Antaeus is no 
pagan—but it is safe to predict that no Hercules will 
ever get his feet off the ground and crush him. 

In commemoration of his grand coup and to bring 
a little of his spirit into other offices where disaster 
has stalked, we hereby institute a new order of jour- 
nalists, “The Sons of Antaeus,” and for the Noble 
Grand, or Most Worshipful, or Head Wrestler, we 
nominate Dan B. Brummitt of Chicago and Kansas 
City. 

* * 
RUFUS JONES ON WALT WHITMAN 


N connection with the series of articles on Walt 
Whitman now running in the Leader, it is in- 
teresting to turn to a recent book by Rufus M. 

Jones, “Some Exponents of Mystical Religion,” and to 
discover a chapter devoted to the mystical element 
in Whitman’s writings. Professor Jones makes this 
frank confession: 

“T am a late arrival in the ever growing group of 
those who appreciate Walt Whitman. I bore no 
burdens and suffered no reproaches during the heat 
of the day. It is only at the eleventh hour that I 
have heeded the call to work in his vineyard. I 
remained for years cold to his type of poetry, and 
puritanic, if not pharisaic, toward what I thought 
were his social theories and his way of life. I am 


joining the laborers now, not in order to get the penny 
which I do not deserve, but solely because in these 
later and richer years of my life I have been in some 
true sense discovering the real man that he was, and 
I have been learning to appreciate the depth of in- 
sight, the naked sincerity, the spirit of brotherhood, 
the passion for simplicity, the glowing love of country 
and humanity, that were essential to his soul, and at 
the same time the extraordinary quality of poetic 
genius that is revealed in his creative work. He was 
trying all his life with all his might to save America 
from materialism and materialistic aims.” 
ok * 
NO BUSINESS SENSE 


INISTERS have no business sense,” said a 
famous banker to a brilliant Methodist bishop 
who had to see him about a mortgage. ““No?” 

said the Bishop. “Ten thousand banks have been 
closed in the past few years, but we have not closed 
ten thousand churches.” And Zion’s Herald, which 
tells the story, asks, “Does it require any practical 
ability to give three or four children a college educa- 
tion on twenty-five hundred dollars a year?”’ 
* * 
IN A NUTSHELL 

“Chagrin and surprise’ that Unitarians and 
Universalists through their respective commissions 
propose a federation instead of a merger is expressed 
in letters published by both the Leader and Register. 
Where the commissions looked for loud cheers they 
are getting brickbats. Where they expected the com- 
ment. “a great advance,” they are hearing ‘“‘an empty 
gesture.” 


“Why youth are so little inclined to employ their 
thoughts on divine things and to prefer amusem nts 
and trifling vanities to the acquisition of divine 
knowledge.” This reference is to the godly youth of 
113 years ago made in the first issue of this paper by 
the editor, Father Hosea Ballou, July 3, 1819. 


What ought the President of the United States 
to have done? Yielded to law breakers and permitted 
anarchy to rule in the Capital of our country? Happi- 
ly the great body of our people still believe in law and 
order. 


Caldecott of Schenectady announces in this issue 
an interesting program for the Unitarian Ministers’ 
Institute at Proctor Academy, Andover, Sept. 6-9, to 
which Universalist ministers are invited. 


City Temple, London, under Dr. Norwood, is be- 
ing transformed from a preaching point only into a 
down-town institutional church. One hundred thou- 
sand dollars is being spent. 


One great test of a minister’s love of his church, 
an editor’s love of his paper, a reformer’s love of his 
reform, is his willingness to subordinate or to eliminate 
himself. 


The next issue of the Christian Leader will be 
dated August 27. 
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There Is Nothing so Killing as Kindness 


Orin A. Stone 


The writer of this article is a young minister of 
the Universalist Church. He has remarkable gifts 
and endowments. He is presenting here one side of an 
important subject. We have a feeling that he could 
write just as incisive an article on ‘There Is Nothing 
so Great as Kindness.’ Here is a plea for us to use 
our imaginations so that we may cheer instead of 
hurting. An old politician once said, “I can take 
care of my enemies, but I’ve never been in a hot fight 
where some fool friend has not nearly ruined me.” 
Great is understanding, and Orrin Stone 1s one of its 
apostles. 
The Editor. 
Ri AM sick. For ten years I have suffered ex- 
cruciating physical pain. For ten years I 
have watched myself deteriorate from a 
vigorous youth of eighteen to a tottering old 
man at twenty-eight. I have been told by a medical 
physician of ability and reputation, that some day I 
shall be a helpless cripple. I have seen the work, to 
which I have given years of training, slip from my 
grasp. I have watched the play, in which I should 
like to participate, from the armchair of a wistful 
spectator. I have given up hope of love, either in the 
more intimate sense of marriage, or the more general 
sense of affectionate union with the world of things. 
I have lost the reality of worship. These four things, 
_according to Dr. Richard Cabot, in “What Men 
Live By,” give life its value. 

I am mentally sick. ‘We think with the blood 
stream,” says David Seabury in a recent lecture. 
My blood stream is impaired. Reading is labored. 
Sustained attention is difficult. Logical thinking is 
almost impossible. Fears, hates, and despair sweep 
my being in irrational surges. Mental images, 
fragments of ideas, and disconnected phrases whirl 
about my mind in chaotic frenzy. People and things 
often seem to be in a distant fictional world unlike 
mine, in which I am a depersonalized throbbing en- 
tity, wracked with pain and conscious chiefly of 
confusion. 

I am spiritually sick. I have lost my faith in 
God. The theists tell me that God is good and my 
condition would be recognized as goodness if my mind 
were not limited. The humanists tell me to look at 
my affliction objectively, to get away from it, to 
analyze it, to dissociate myself from my feelings about 
it. Neither of these answers has inspired a deep re- 
ligious conviction. I still consider myself to be an 
example of the unsolved Problem of Evil; and, to me, 
a “loving God,” a “kindly Father,” an “intelligent 
universe,” are pious platitudes, fit only for the well- 
born and the well-fed, comfortably cushioned at a 
Sunday morning service. 

No, I have not lost everything: I still have my 
friends. But, for that matter, so did Job. I imagine 
that Job had certain friends from whom he received 
a great amount of comfort (so have I), but for some 
reason the Hebrew Old Testament fails to mention 
them. I shall follow its venerable example. For 
I choose to speak instead of the many from whom I 

pray to be delivered; that is, I pray to be delivered 


from their kindnesses, for I still have sufficient Chris- 
tian grace to love the sympathizer all the while I 
loathe the sympathy. I realize that many of these 
sympathetic people have the best intentions. But 
all of us know that harm is sometimes done from 
purest motives, and, in a like manner, unkindness is 
as often committed by the most well-meaning people. 
If it were in my power to change that feminine ef- 
fusion, “There is nothing -so kingly as kindness,” I 
would paraphrase it to read, “There is nothing so 
killing as kindness,” for my experience has discovered 
the latter to be more often true. 

There’s my fine old maiden aunt, still fighting 
the devils of the Middle Ages and hunting out the 
heresies of the present. She is convinced that my 
affliction is a punishment from God for my leaving an 
orthodox church to join a liberal. She is sure that 
God has a purpose for me and that my suffering is 
His way of discovering to me my error. Her kindly 
consolation to me is that when I cease to be stubborn 
and stiff-necked and give myself back to Him I shall 
be cured. 

And then there’s Dad, poor old Dad, still shout- 
ing about hellfire and damnation; still lamenting be- 
cause no one but himself seems to be a Calvinistic 
Christian. He’s been “washed in the blood of the 
Lamb,” and his “robes though scarlet have been made 
whiter than snow.” He is sure that he is going to be 
saved and he thinks perhaps a few other people may 
be also. He tells me “God works in mysterious ways 
His wonders to perform,” and that I must have simple, 
unquestioning faith in Him. My comfort from Dad 
is the scriptural quotation, ‘““Though He slay me yet 
will I trust Him.” 

And Mother, dear sweet Mother—Mother, whose 
tired hands have rubbed for hours my aching limbs; 
who has sat by my bed far into the night soothing 
my forehead and caressing my hands when I could 
not sleep; whose body has cringed with a deeper hurt 
than mine when I winced from pain. She loves God 
and she loves me. She can not see why God should 
hurt me. She tells me that she kneels every day by 
my childhood bed to pray for me. The other day 
tears came into my eyes when I saw her reading 
Edgar Wallace Brightman’s “The Problem of God,” 
a book far beyond her mental reach, trying to under- 
stand the “given,” hoping that perhaps God was 
“limited” and thus there was justice after all. 

Then there’s my young ministerial friend, ener- 
getic, brilliant, successful. Life hasn’t been easy 
for him, although he knows nothing of physical pain. 
He has won his way by hard work and strict disci- 
pline; everything about him is vigorous and dynamic. 
His hair-shirt philosophy for me is: “This is something 
you can’t help and have got to put up with it. Many 
of the hardships arising from it are good for you. 
You should regard it as a challenge, fight it forcefully, 
and you shall reap your reward in character.” Little 
does he realize that sickness eats away the ability to 
fight, and little does he see the absurdity in my get- 
ting good out of an illness that is ruining me. 


Next is my friend the psychologist. He tries to 
relieve an inferiority complex by telling me that I have 
rare qualities and that I have a mission in life in spite 
of my hardships. His method of treatment is to re- 
cite the names of the good and great in history who 
have risen above adversity: Beethoven was deaf, 
Homer and Milton were blind, Shakespeare a yeoman’s 
son, Burns a plowboy, Keats a chemist, Cervantes a 
slave in the galleys. George Matheson became a 
famous blind preacher, and Josiah Wedgwood a great 
lame potter. He forgets that these men had some- 
thing which I lack—genius. 

I have a sweet old feminine friend, one of those 
“God’s in His heaven, all’s right with the world,” 
optimists who thinks everything will come out all 
right in the end: ‘‘just smile and be cheerful, every- 
thing is good.” Her profoundest intellectual exercise 
is a theory of compensation. From the premise, 
which she accepts unquestioningly, that there is to 
be a just retribution for sin, she argues that in like 
manner there is to be a just compensation for suffer- 
ing, either in this world or the next. Little does she 
realize that one can not play Pollyanna if there is really 
anything wrong; or that it’s no consolation for one 
who is not convinced of a hereafter to expect his re- 
ward in heaven. 

Another dear old soul tells me that I should feel 
reconciled to my illness because it gives others an 
opportunity to express their sympathy. Ye gods! 
What a justification for the existence of a would-be 
red-blooded man—live in misery so that senile women 
may shed sentimental tears and ineffectual old maids 
may comfort me with cushions! 

But the most extreme of pernicious sympathies 
is the one, “It might be worse.” One hears it on all 
sides from the wise and foolish alike. It puts me into 
an absolute rage. How can one who is suffering in- 
tense pain leap with glee because he isn’t suffering 
any worse? That doesn’t relieve the present pain. 
What consolation is there for me to know that some 
old man down the street is worse off than I? To be 
sure, I have a fellow feeling with him, but that doesn’t 
make me enjoy my own condition. I suppose if one 
lives in a wreck of a house he is to be satisfied with it 
because a neighbor lives in one more wrecked. What 
if all social improvement were based on this theory? 
Unfortunately for my well wishers, my standard is 
perfection. I shall be satisfied with little else. 

It is strange, but the majority of people think 
that one wants to talk about his affliction most of the 
time. They stop me on the street to ask me how I 
am getting along, continually making me conscious 
of my illness and making me aware that I am different 
from them. Little do they realize that the greatest 
comfort they could give me would be to assume that I 
am normal. I have dodged around the block when I 
saw friends approaching, knowing that I would have 
to recite a history of my ills. I have insulted sym- 
pathetic well-wishers by abruptly turning the con- 
versation. I have frozen newly-met and would-be 
friends with icy dignity to forestall their asking in- 
timate questions. Can’t these people realize that 
one who is ill would like at times to forget it? It 
isn’t such a pleasant condition that one wishes to talk 
and to think about it most of the time. 
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But of all the bores the worst is the person who 
thinks that just because one is ill he is interested in 
the family album of illness. I have listened for hours 
in innumerable places to the history of grandfather’s 
rheumatism, and the condition of aunt so-and-so’s 
digestion. I have discussed nearly every children’s 
disease known to medical science; I have been told 
confidentially of hundreds of operations; and usually 
in the end have been told of some one who had just my 
trouble. Such a conversation for hours is a burden 
that no well person can stand, to say nothing of one 
who is sick. 

The amazing thing about this is that so perverted 
is their sense of sympathy that people wo talk this 
way think they are cheering you up. 

Somewhat analogous to this is the intellectual 
bore who sees me a convenient subject on which to air 
his opinions on the Problem of Evil. Like the so- 
phisticated lawyer in Browning’s “Ring and the 
Book,” he argues ‘‘on this hand’ this, and “on that 
hand” that. He starts with Job’s answer and then 
goes to thé solutions offered by more primitive re- 
ligions. He traces the problem down through the 
ages; he tells what the theists believe and what the 
humanists think. He weighs this argument and he 
weighs that. He sets up straw punching bags and 
ruins them with invectives. And in the end proves— 
precisely nothing. 

My friends are persistently killing me with their 
kindness. They put pillows to my back and keep me 
moving from one chair to another trying to find one 
which they think will be more comfortable. They 
keep me feeling inferior with their pity, and conscious 
of my illness with their kindness. I have had men 
unsolicited take my arm and help me across the street, 
little knowing that I would rather be run over than to 
recognize that I needed help. I have had men and 
even women offer their seat in a street car, and be 
offended when I refused. I have had people insist on 
carrying my tray in a cafeteria, not knowing that | 
would rather drop it than to accept assistance. I 
have had people take me to places where there were 
sports, dancing, activity, little knowing that a con- 
sciousness of the chasm between me and the active 
participants accentuated my feeling of difference 
and made me moody. 

I have had a college professor, in the early days 
of my illness, brush me aside with a wave of his hand, 
“It’s your mind; it’s all in your mind.” I have had 
Christian Scientists talk to me by the hour of “divine 
love.” I have had Catholics beg me to go to the 
shrine of Father Powers. I have had superstitious 
folk entreat me to go to a “seventh son of a seventh 
son” and be cured by the laying on of hands. I have 
been urged to carry a potato in my pocket or to wear 
a horse chestnut around my neck. I have argued for 
hours with persistent people to avoid taking medicine 
which they had poured out and were holding in a 
spoon. I have had pills sent to me by mail and no- 
tices of quack cures too numerous to number. Stran- 
gers stop me on the street to give me their advice, and 
even bootblacks and barbers expect me to tell them 
my troubles and listen to their cures. 

Why do people think I must be kept continually 
conscious of my illness? Why do people insist that I 
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persistently talk about it? Why must they soothe 
.me as though I were a hurt child? Why insult my in- 
telligence with fallacious philosophies and my feelings 
with perverted sympathies? Why do they assume 
that all people are alike, and decide that what brings 
comfort to one will bring comfort to another? 

I suppose that much of the fault is mine. I am 
at times peevish and irritable, but people must take 
this into consideration if they are to volunteer sym- 
pathy. I am often mocdy and irrational, but this is 
something for them to understand if they are to peddle 
pity. A doctor doesn’t give the same kind of pills 
to all patients. He has to diagnose the case before 
he can prescribe. So must the dispenser of kindness 
do the same. 

I suppose the outstanding thing about myself 
which people must understand is my independence. 
Never have I been able to accept a sick person’s 
philosophy, or a sick person’s outlook on life. I would 
rather be alone than be in a crowd where I was de- 


pendent on other people, or where I was a spectator 
and not a participant in others’ activities. I would 
rather keep silent than to engage in a conversation 
that made me feel different. I would rather retreat 
from life to a world of fiction than to hobble through 
life supported by my friends. I prefer the difficult, 
if not impossible, world of Ibsen’s “Brand,” ‘‘All or 
naught.” J can accept no favors and admit no com- 
promises. 

Horace Walpole has said, ““The world is a comedy 
to those who think and a tragedy to those who feel.’ 
Unfortunately, I feel, and feel intensely. I am aware 
of my illness when I go to bed, I am kept awake by it 
for hours, I get up with it in the morning, and I am 
kept conscious of it during the day, often by my well 
wishing friends. All I ask now is a bit of respite, an 
occasional bit of forgetfulness. When it happens 
that I can not have that it is always possible to spare 
me from silly sympathies and save me from killing 
kindnesseg. 


Cruising Hither and Yon 


LX. A New Ferry Beach 
Johannes 


symbolized by the inclusion in the report 
of the nominating committee at the annual 
meeting of a clause designating three board members 
to represent especially the three orgenizations holding 
summer institutes at this resort—the Women’s Na- 
tional Missionary Association, the General. Young 
People’s Christian Union, and the General Sunday 
School Association. This does not mean that Ferry 
Beach will no longer be a summer resort. It means 
that it will be a summer resort more and more dedi- 
cated to religious education under the auspices of the 
Universalist Church. It does away with even the 
remote possibility of conflicting interests. There is 
no Ferry Beach left which has to be supported by 
Universalist people just because it is in existence, but 
there is a Ferry Beach which ought to be supported 
because it is vitally needed. It isa Universalist “Isle 
of Shoals,” without the isle, without the funds, with a 
very primitive physical plant in comparison with the 
historic Unitarian resort, but with a vital work going 
on for which Universalists do not have to apologize. 
The old traditions remain. For over thirty years 
Universalists have been going to Ferry Beach, and in 
that time have accumulated blessed memories of 
toil and sacrifice, fun and frolic, study and spiritual 
culture. Commemorated for all the time that the 
resort is maintained by the main building, “The 
Quillen,” is the name of the Rev. Quillen Hamilton 
Shinn, D. D., Universalist preacher and missionary, 
tireless worker, devoted friend. All the bubbling, 
effervescing high spirits of Ferry Beach, all the noise 
and enthusiasm, all the spirit of never say die, all 
the deep undertone of devotion, are in the great Shinn 
tradition. But the camp-meeting has become an 
institute. So Rowland Hall commemorates the Rev. 
W. R. Rowland, a beloved secretary of other years, 


and the Underwood (a dormitory) recalls the name of 
Miss Carrie P. Underwood, whose money made it 
possible. 

The natural setting of course remains also. 
Curving coast line, hard sandy beach, the little dunes 
and sand plain, the woods, the cathedral pines, have 
been much the same for hundreds of years. The sun 
comes up out of the sea in a blaze of glory. The moon 
rises with more than her usual witchery. The stars 
bring their age-long message of high serenity. The 
waves whisper or thunder of eternity. The wind 
speaks in the pines. There are the walks for miles 
along the shore, with terns and gulls and great north- 
ern divers for company, the walks in the dimmer 
light of the forest, where the bunchberries, the ferns, 
the forest flowers, and generations of pine needles 
catch the patches of sunlight, and the veeries and the 
hermit thrushes sing. 

And if one is old or tired and prefers to sit, al- 
most every night there are the flashing light-houses 
to look at, and Biddeford Pool off one way and Old 
Orchard a shining necklace of light the other way. 
If storms shut out the landscape there are the storms 
to see, with a thousand marvels of mist and rain. 

Nobody wants change in the traditions except 
to enrich them, or change in the setting except pos- 
sibly a few more bath rooms and a few more baked 
potatoes, or maybe some cottages where one can move 
around inside without banging into crockery or step- 
ping on the cat, or a good big library room for a rainy 
day. Oh, there is plenty to be done yet, and Brown 
and Jones and Smith can get their names put on to 
buildings in short order if they will help produce the 
buildings. But everybody is welcoming the change 
in objective and the new emphasis on religious edu- 
cation. 

If I had the facts I should tell the story of the 
Y. P. C. U. and W. N. M. A. Institutes and of Min- 
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isters’ Week. Others will have to do this for us. 
All these have been vital contributions in the past 
and those that already have taken place this year 
have been no exception. I narrate the story of the 
Institute of the General Sunday School Association 
in which the Madame and I had a part—she as pianist 
and I as a lecturer. But the formal duties of any 
member of the faculty were dwarfed by the informal. 

At Ferry Beach this year for the Institute of 
the G. S. S. A. we had as teachers the Rev. Weston 
A. Cate, who also was Dean, Miss Susan M. Andrews, 
Miss Harriet G. Yates, the Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt, 
Richard Bird, Jr., and the writer. We had as pu- 
pils some ninety church school workers, mostly 
teachers and nearly all young people. In my class 
I had 106, counting those who took the course for 
eredit and the few who did not. There were classes 
from 9 to 12.50, besides my lecture course at 7 p. m. 
It was strenuous business for both teachers and pupils, 
for most of the courses were standard courses of the 
International Council of Religious Education and the 
requirements are intended to mean work. Mr. 
Cate taught “The Message and Program of the 
Christian Religion,” Miss Yates “Primary Materials 
and Methods,” Mr. Hoyt “Adolescent Materials 
and Methods,’ Miss Andrews “World Friendship 
Materials and Methods,” and Mr. Bird was in charge 
of recreation. There were text books, assigned lessons, 
reports, lectures, discussions. 

So far as I have any right to characterize it, i 
feel moved to say that it was a strong faculty of ex- 
perienced people, with teaching ability. It put over 
its job. And yet I dare say that the by products of 
the courses were as important as the lessons. It was 
the life together which seemed to me especially valu- 
able, the meeting at table, the devotions, the songs, 
the jokes, the outings, the chance encounters and 
talks, the watching of one another, and the helping of 
one another. 

A very noble woman, a cellist and a teacher of 
music, Mrs. Berthold, is at Ferry Beach for the sum- 
mer, and she has organized an orchestra of six pieces 
among the waitresses and the members of the labor 
gang. These young folks furnished delightful music 
for special gatherings. Young high school and college 
men, sons of Universalist ministers in the main, stripped 
to the waist, shoveling and wheeling sand in the 
blazing sun, repairing buildings, sweeping floors, 
cleaning toilets, hauling supplies, helping in the kitchen, 
were parts of an exhibit that was not supposed to 
have pedagogical value, but the lesson was there 
just the same. 

Mr. Bird ably edited a daily paper, “The Salty 
Breeze,” full of fun, carrying the notices, and he used 
anybody to help that he could lay his hands on, from 
veteran journalists to embryo printers’ devils. Under 
date of July 20, “The Salty Breeze” carried the fol- 
lowing story of an outing under the heading From 
the Seashore to the Hills”—accurate except for its 
inclusion of Dean Cate in the party that was lost: 


Thirteen cars, seventy people and truckloads of 
food made the forty mile trip to East Raymond from 
Ferry Beach, Tuesday, J uly 19. It was Miss Susan An- 
drews’ picnic to the summer home of Rev. and Mrs. 
James W. Vallentyne, of Portland. Susan, the First, 
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stopped in Old Orchard to buy paper cups and films and 

nine cars swept by. Again she took the lead, for Ruth 

G. Woolner of Worcester, her chauffeur, drove fifty miles 

an hour through Portland over the short cuts Miss An- 
drews learned while she was at Congress Square. 

At the bridge in East Raymond, Miss Andrews 
stopped her car, and motioned the cavalcade forward 
to the right hand turn that the Salty Breeze left out of 
its Tuesday issue, but the party passed it. Chortling 
with glee, Mr. Ramsdell, Ellen Crowell, Alletta Brown, 
Phil Rooney, Gil Potter, Anna Stockdale, Lois Folsom, 

Bill Haney, Dick Bird, Weston Cate, dashed on toward 
the Canada line. Dr. van Schaick and Miss Woolner, 
the only ones under Miss Andrews’ eye, blew vigorously, 
but the ribald youths in the last rumble seat merely 
waved good-by. By the time Dr. van Schaick got well 
under way in pursuit, the whole crowd had been to 
Casco and back. After one waltz around the square in 
East Raymond, the party drove up into the hills, where 

Dr. and Mrs. Vallentyne have turned an old farm-house 

into one of the loveliest summer places imaginable. 

From his farm one can look fifty miles to Mt. 
Washington and the Presidential Range. Nearer are 
Panther Pond and Sebago Lake. Back of the house 
are dense woods, a lovely garden, banks of ferns. 

The hospitality was perfect. A baseball game filled 
in half an hour. Then came sandwiches, blueberries, 
apples, pickles, cheese, crackers, cake, doughnuts, iced 
tea, on the lawn, and a sunset view unsurpassed any- 
where. Miss Marion L. Ulmer of the Congress Square 
Church conducted a half-hour devotional service just as 
the sun was gilding the clouds and drawing water from 
the valleys east of Kearsarge and Washington. It was 
an impressive close. 

The cars soon started back, not trying to keep to- 
gether. There were no accidents, but Lois Folsom got 
arrested and taken in to the station house by State 
Troopers. The charge was “driving on the middle 
strip” and the verdict was “Not guilty, but don’t do it 
again,” rendered as soon as the J ustice got one look at 
her eyes and smile. When officers demanded her regis- 
tration card it is said that the same tactics sent the of- 
ficers humbly hunting through the car for it, and kindly 
explaining it was not the monkey wrench. 

There was a grand march and games under the 
direction of Carl Hempel on Saturday night, when the 
faculty was presented and people got acquainted. 
There were ball games during the week, championship 
horseshoe pitching contests, and tennis matches, 
there were motoring and swimming, and there was a 
night on the great white way at Old Orchard when 
every one who wanted to go was taken over and back 
by motor car. 

There were few unpleasant incidents, although 
an incipient rebellion over seating arrangements in 
the dining room threatened to break out. It was 
quelled by a clear statement from Miss Yates and the 
good sense of the people concerned. 

One of the high spots of the week was the ser- 
mon by Dean John Murray Atwood on Sunday 
morning. Shower followed shower that day in 
quick succession, and the service was held in Rowland 
Hall. There is no space here in which to characterize 
the meeting except to say that Dean Atwood spoke 
with great freedom and effectiveness and those who 
heard him will not soon forget it. 

Miss Andrews’ International Day brought an 
innovation. Two charming French ladies came to 
assist: Miss Suzanne Chalufour, instructor in French 
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at Milton Academy, and Miss Aline Chalufour, 
Ph. D., a practising lawyer of Paris and formerly an 
interpreter at the League of Nations. The day began 
with a flag raising. The French ladies spoke at 
various classes. Then in the afternoon came “A 
Model Council of the League of Nations” admirably 
put on under their direction, and at 8.15 a “Funfest”’ 
or “Funference,” in which Americans laughed at 
Americans through a delightful little play, an inter- 
national broadcast, and in other ways. The play 
showed us what would happen if we tried seriously to 
get rid of our foreign citizens and things, and the 
“hook up’ poked fun at those Republicans and 
Democrats, those Wets and Drys, who think that 
their party or cause is the one true servant of inter- 
national good will. 

Prof. Angus H. MacLean of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity led one conference on ‘Religious Education 
for Our Day,” and Mrs. van Schaick led one informal 
conference on ‘Nature Study.” 

Dr. MacLean’s fascinating book on this subject, 
of which we have had glimpses in various papers and 
talks, will be published soon. 
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When he left early Friday morning, the present 
writer left a message for his class which said: “‘What- 
ever you do or do not do, take time to study the ex- 
hibit which Miss Andrews has just installed.”” That 
shows the value he attached to it. This exhibit was 
simply packed with illustrations of the latest things 
being done by the most progressive schools of the 
country. 

On Friday night there were commencement 
exercises, presentation of diplomas, awarding of 
credits, an address by Professor Ratcliff, and a con- 
secration service called “Lighting the Teacher’s 
Candlestick,” led by Miss Andrews, all of which we 
missed. i 

We had packed the little car at daybreak on 
Friday, and by seven o’clock we were headed south- 
ward to other pressing duties. By ten-fifteen we 
were at the office, ninety-eight miles away. As we 
rolled along we talked it over—Polk, the Madame and 
J. There was no difference of opinion about it. 
All of us had sensed vitality in the work. “It may 
well be,’’ some of us thought, ‘‘that religious educa- 
tion is now the main task of our church.” 


How to Stimulate Reader-Interest in the Church Press” 


James R. Joy 


@ET me first summon my defense-mechanism, 
M} in order that the first word of the discussion 
Z| which follows this paper be not addressed to 
wem)} the speaker in terms of the Scripture, “Phy- 
sician, heal thyself.” May I disarm any questioner 
by disclaiming any pretensions to having been able to 
introduce into the Christian Advocate any sovereign 
remedy for the reader-indifference which is such a 
common malady in the public which it is our business 
to serve. 

Mr. Hearst and Bernarr McFadden, Ballyhoo and 
its obscene train, are surer of their public than we are. 
They know that the paper which plays up scandal, 
crime and sex, and even filth, will serve an immense 
existing appetite and will boost circulation, advertis- 
ing rates and counting-room profits. Until papers 
like ours have made over human nature, with all the 
appurtenances thereof, their hot sheets will sell faster 
than the hot cake i’ the adage. 

The high grade class journal also knows the 
habitat of its reader-interest. The editor of Good 
Housekeeping keeps the peculiar problems of the 
would-be good housekeeper in view, and provides 
pictures and articles accordingly. The American 
Golfer, the Iron Age, Country Life in America, the 
Delineator, are all edited on the same principle. With 
them the editor’s task is comparatively easy. Heisa 
caterer who knows just what things his guests will lap 
up, and what they will not swallow, and if he is worth 
his salt he feeds them what they like at the proper 
season and with the proper seasoning. There was a 
time when the editor of the religious press had an 
easier job than he has now. A century ago, when you 
and I were young, the denominations were more self- 
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conscious, their creedal differences were sharper, 
competition among them was keener. The Methodist 
preacher had it in for the Calvinist, the Unitarian and 
the Universalist, and they for him if he got under their 
skin. (Everybody was down on the Methodists, of 
course.) Men’s minds were much concerned with 
doctrinal issues, and they were a staple of conversa- 
tion and controversy. The church bulked large in the 
social activities, and ministers occupied a leading 
place in the public eye. Consequently the church 
paper was a “class publication,” with highly special- 
ized interests. The editor gave large space to cur- 
rent doctrinal controversies, and the people read with 
eagerness the polemics of their denominational cham- 
pions. It was “war news” from the front. This era 
has happily passed, and with it a large element of 
reader-interest, that part which reflected the human 
interest of any fight, whether of divines or canines. 
To a less degree, if my observation is accurate, the 
earlier editors could count on a lively interest in gen- 
eral denominational matters. Lines were pretty 
sharply drawn between the sects, and the lay-mem- 
bers were class-conscious regarding the missionary and 
educational enterprises which the denomination spon- 
sored and to which they were making contributions, 
often at a considerable personal sacrifice. 

It was not a common thing for a Methodist to 
cross over the line—a hard and fast line it was— 
which separated his peculiar people from, let us say, 
the Presbyterians. ‘Methodist till I die,’ was the 
song. The feet of Gunsaulus, and Jefferson, and 
Brown, and Cadman, and the late Bishop Murray, 
had not beaten the path across-lots. Now, with their 
partitions as transparent as cellophane, and far more 
permeable, denominational exclusiveness has almost 
disappeared from individuals and groups, and the 
editor who acts as if the old conditions still obtained 
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is reckoning without his host. Despite all these 
baffling changes, are there not some continuing prin- 
ciples which may guide the editor of a denominational 
paper in stimulating reader-interest? That is what 
you are asking me. In my opinion this end is to be 
sought in several ways: 

1. News. Our public should come to recognize 
that their denominational weekly is “newsy,’’ that 
its editor is on the lookout for every significant item 
relating to the church, and is printing it with prompt- 
ness, terseness and accuracy. This relates to promi- 
nent individuals of the denomination, both lay and 
clerical, and to the benevolent enterprises and in- 
stitutions sponsored by the denomination. The quality 
of “timelessness” is fatal to reader-interest. Each 
week one’s journal must bring him tidings of some 
recent occurrences which concern him as a member 
of the church. He must see it in his own paper first, 
and he must come to look with some expectancy for 
the arrival of the paper which always brings him news. 

2. Flavor. Theamazingly popular weekly, Tvme, 
owes its reader-interest largely to its flavor. It has 
developed knack of handling news material which 
wins and holds readers who have already read a taste- 
less version in the columns of a daily newspaper. 
Not every editor has that knack. Dr. Buckley had it. 
People read the Christian Advocate to see how Dr. 
Buckley would handle a subject. Dr. Rowland of the 
Richmond Christian Advocate has it. So has Dr. 
Phelps of the Michigan Christian Advocate, to cite a 
few Methodist examples, doubtless easily matched 
in other denominations. These flashes which exorcise 
dullness are a most desirable stimulant to reader- 
‘nterest. The “punch,” “kick,” “thrill,” make the 
reader look for the next number. 

3. Reality. One of the deadliest criticisms of 
religious journalism is that it serves too much punk, 
that it discusses bygone issues, threshes old straw, and 
battles with imaginary evils, while evading the sub- 
jects which confront its readers in their every-day 
contacts with life. Archeology, paleontology and 
history have their place, but there is small room for 
them in a church paper which is bidding for the 
attention of a man or woman who is beset by prob- 
lems of conduct in the home, the shop and the market. 
To hold readers, an article must have clear under- 
standing of fact, logical reasoning, and forthright 
moral courage in reaching decisions, or they will cease 
to be interested in what the editor has to say on these 
living issues. The editor who has no strong convic- 
tions will not impress his readers very deeply. 

What about material not strictly related to 
churches? How far may that be used to secure reader- 
interest? 

In reply let me ask another question. What 
class of readers are we angling for? If the minister is 
our objective, we will restrict our contents largely to 
his special interests, “denominational stuff,” church 
work, and sermonic material. But if we would 
commend our product to the pew by such material, 
we shall fail. The pews are filled (?) with men and 
women who for the most part are not actively en- 
gaged in church work. They are not concerned 
about the activities of the benevolent boards, and 
the chronicle of the comings and goings of secretaries 
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and officials is wearisome to them. Even conferences 
and conventions, as usually reported, interest them 
not at all. They are middle-class clerks, mechanics, 
farmers, and small town folk, men and women (more 
of the latter than the former). Their attention cen- 
ters on their business and their families. They have 
some bias toward the church, more to its local em- 
bodiment than to the denomination. Of religion in 
the larger sense, their knowledge is vague. How 
shall we produce a church paper which will mean 
enough to such people to make them count the days 
till the next number comes? 

To be interesting to the average man the church 
paper must meet him on the plane of his everyday 
life. High-brow stuff will not reach him, and he will 
soon tire of reaching for it. Technical language of 
psychology, theology and economics, is an incum- 
brance to an article. But every man does want help 
in the common human relations. He, and his wife, 
desire guidance on the moral decisions which they 
must constantly make, and the younger ones are eager 
to read what others write on everything which touches 
the physical, moral and spiritual nurture of their 
children. I think they read and relish (more than 
they sometimes realize) non-technical articles dealing 
with personal religious problems in a sympathetic and 
understanding way. There is a deeper interest in 
spiritual things than would appear to a superficial 
observer. 

Our readers, as a class, have cliche minds. Their 
mental faculties are not especially alert. With them 
new conceptions form gradually. They shy off at 
novelty. The wiser editor will introduce novelty at 
times in order to stretch their minds a bit, and set the 
doors and shutters ajar. A living room needs airing 
at least once a month. There is no more depressing 
factor than eternal sameness, “damnable iteration’ 
of the same ideas and topics week in and week out. 

When it dawned on me that I could not attend 
this gathering, because of General Conference prepara- 
tions, I suggested that Dr. William H. Phelps, editor 
of the Michigan Christian Advocate, Detroit, should 
handle this topic for me, but the postscript to his 
letter of declination will give you a hint of what you 
might have listened to. He wrote: 


Dear Chief Joy: 
Put in your paper that it is the guts in the paper 
that get it read, not the gazelle-like appearance. 


This Michigander sheet is, certainly, no “oazelle”’ 
for looks, but the sturdiness of its intestinal equip- 
ment, together with a close attention to matters of 
purely local concern, has won for it a reader-interest 
which, judged by intensive circulation in its own 
limited territory, probably outranks any other Metho- 
dist paper, and possibly any other denominational 
paper in the land. 


x * OX 


OBLIGING 


““Y ou seem to have had a serious accident.” 

“Yes,” said the bandaged person. “T tried to climb a tree 
in my motor car.” 

“Why did you do that?” 

“Just to oblige a lady who was driving another car. She 
wanted to use the road.’’—The American Boy. 
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I. “The Children of Adam” 


The Integration of Life 


Robert Grenville Armstrong 


HE divine ship sails the divine sea for you,” 
says Walt Whitman. Is the individual so 
important that. the very winds of God blow 
3) for him? What is the meaning of life? Is it 
an Matera) whole or is it a mass of unrelated parts? 
What is the meaning of identity? What is this body? 
What is this soul? How are they related? Is the 
universe a whole or is it divided against itself? These 
are the questions that Walt Whitman is forever turn- 
ing over and over, scanning them from all sides, facing 
them naked and bare. He cries out: 
Ome! O life! of the questions of these recurring, 
Of the endless trains of the faithless, of cities fill’d with 
the foolish, 
Of myself forever reproaching myself (for who more 
foolish than I, and who more faithless?), 
Of eyes that vainly crave the light, of the objects mean, 
of the struggle ever renewed, 
Of the poor results of all, of the plodding and sordid 
crowds I see around me, 
Of the empty and useless years of the rest, with the rest 
me intertwined, 
The question, O me! so sad, recurring—What good amid 


these, O me, O life? 
The simple answer that he gives to his question is: 
That you are here—that life exists and identity, 
That the powerful play goes on, and you may contrib- 

ute a verse. 

The very fact that we are alive, that we have 
identities, that is enough. We have an opportunity, 
each man has, to contribute at least a line to the great 
drama of life. That is something. 

Identity—what does that mean? 
man it means everything. He asserts: 

And nothing, not God, is greater to one than one’s self 
WG aoa 

Why! to be one’s self is to be a very god: 

To be this incredible God I am! 

To have gone forth among other Gods, these men and 
women I love. 

Strong? Yes, but is it any stronger than the 
conception of that early poet who conceived of God 
making man in His own image? Surely he has the 
right to sing: 

Whoever you are! motion and reflection are especially 


for you, 
The divine ship sails the divine sea for you. 


~) 


To Walt Whit- 


Whoever you are! you are he or she for whom the earth 
is solid and liquid. 

You are he or she for whom the sun and moon hang in 
the sky, 

For none more than for you are the present and the past, 

For none more than you is immortality. 


Each man to himself and each woman to herself, is the 
word of the past and present, and the true word 
of immortality; 

No one can acquire for another—not one, 

Not one can grow for another—not one. 


The song is to the singer, and comes back most to him, 

The teaching is to the teacher, and comes back most to 

him, 

The murder is to the murderer, and comes back most 

to him, 

The theft is to the thief, and comes back most to him, 

The love is to the lover, and comes back most to him, 

The gift is to the giver, and comes back most to him— 

it can not fail, 7 

The oration is to the orator, the acting is to the actor 

and actress, not to the audience, 

And no man understands any greatness or goodness but 

his own, or the indication of his own. 

When Walt Whitman begins one of the lines of 
the poem ‘‘Song of Myself” with ‘“‘Walt Whitman, a 
kosmos,”’ he puts into a word pretty much the key to 
an understanding of his whole philosophy of life. A 
kosmos, that is, a world, order, harmony, complete- 
ness! Or, in his own words: 

Do you see, O my brothers and sisters? 
It is not chaos—it is form, union, plan—it is life—it is 
Happiness. 

The self, the individual, that is the enduring 
factor in life, that is identity, the only identity a man 
can be sure of. So he says: 

Quicksand years that whirl me I know not whither, 

Your schemes, politics, fail, lines give way, substances 
mock and elude me, 

Only the theme I sing, the great and strong-possess’d 
soul, eludes not, 

One’s-self must never give way—that is the final sub- 
stance—that out of all is sure, 

Out of polities, triumphs, battles, life, what at last re- 
mains? 

When shows break up what but One’s Self is sure? 

The world, however, in which Walt Whitman 
found himself was pretty much a divided world with a 
divided self, body, soul. The body was treated as 
something vile, unwholesome. The soul was thought 
of as something unearthly, ethereal. The problem 
that was thrust back upon this curious, original, 
thinking man was to find his way out of an impossible 
world, a dual universe, not an easy problem in those 
mid-Victorian days. 

Here, I take it, lies the reason for the apparent 
coarseness of Walt Whitman. He would have us 
know that there is nothing common or unclean in any 
part of life, that the body in all its functions is as 
much a part of life as the soul and is to be reverenced 
equally with the soul. He cries out: 

The man’s body is sacred and the woman’s body is 

sacred, 

No matter who it is, it is sacred—is it the meanest one 

in the laborers’ gang? 

Is it one of the dull-faced immigrants just landed on the 

wharf? 

Hach belongs here or anywhere just as much as the well- 

off, just as much as you, 

Each has his or her place in the procession. 

And then he gives this picture of a man’s body being 
put up at auction, a picture drawn from the slave 
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market which he had often visited before the war. 
He claims the slovenly auctioneer doesn’t half know 
his business, so he himself mounts the stand and shouts: 


Gentlemen, look on this wonder, 

Whatever the bids of the bidders they can not be high 
enough for it, 

For it the globe lay preparing quintillions of years with- 
out one animal or plant, 

For it the revolving cycles truly and steadily roll’d. 

In this head the all-baffling brain, 

In it and below it the makings of heroes. 


Examine these limbs, red, black, or white, they are cun- 
ning in tendon and nerve, 
They shall be stript that you may see them. 


Exquisite senses, life-lit eyes, pluck, volition, 

Flakes of breast-muscle, pliant backbone and neck, flesh 
not flabby, good-sized arms and legs, 

And wonders within there yet. 


Within there runs blood, 

The same old blood! the same red-running blood! 

There swells and jets a heart, there all passions, desires, 
reachings, aspirations, 

(Do you think they are not there because they are not 
express’d in parlors and lecture-rooms?) 

This is not only one man, this the father of those who 
shall be fathers in their turns, 

In him the start of populous states and rich republics, 

Of him countless immortal lives with countless embodi- 
ments and enjoyments. 


£ ow do you know who shall come from the offspring of 
his offspring through the centuries? 

(Who might you find you have come from yourself, 
if you could trace back through the centuries?) 


He adds: 
Tf'anything is sacred the human body is sacred, 
And the glory and sweet of a man is the token of man- 
hood untainted, : 

And in man or woman a clean, strong, firm-fibred body 
is more beautiful than the most beautiful face. 
Have you seen the fool that corrupted his own live body? 
or the fool that corrupted her own live body? 

For they do not: conceal themselves, and can not conceal 

themselves. 


In order to force home the truth, which he so 
thoroughly believes, that the body is as sacred as 
anything else in life, he lauds every function in every 
way. Perhaps he went too far in his protest against 
the current attitude of the day towards the physical 
body, probably farther in his written word than in his 
actual life. That the protest was needed none can 
doubt, however much we may regret the over-drastic 
realism of the present day. / 

The body, however, was not the only emphasis 
of his poetry. He claims: 

Tam the poet of the Body and I am the poet of the Soul. 


Because he is uttering a strong protest against the 


prudery of his day that would outwardly at least 
ignore the body, it must not be taken as an indication 
that he had no belief in, or love of, the soul. He does 
not hesitate to say: 

But the soul is also real, it;too is positive and d rect, 

No reasoning, no proof has establish’d it, 

Undeniable growth has establish’d it. 
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He insists: 

I believe in you, my soul, the other I must not abase 
itself to you, 

And you must not be abased to the other. 


All his work, he promises, shall have reference to 
the soul: 

.... 1 will make poems, songs, thoughts, with refer- 
ence to ensemble, 

And I will not sing with reference to a day, but with 
reference to all days, 

And I will not make a poem nor the least part of a poem 
but has reference to the soul, 

Because having look’d at the objects of the universe, 
I find there is no one nor any particle of one but 
has reference to the soul. 


Elsewhere he exclaims: 
Yes, here comes my mistress the soul. 


Is there a divided self, body, soul? Walt Whit- 
man would say emphatically “No!” Linked together, 
absolutely linked together, are body and soul: 

I have said that the soul is not more than the body, 
And I have said that the body is not more than the soul. 

The body is the soul: 

O my body! I dare not desert the likes of you in other 
men and women, nor the likes of the parts of you. 

I believe the likes of you are to stand or fall with the 
likes of the soul (and they are the soul). 

He closes the poem, “The Body Electric,” with 
the lines: 

O I say these are not the parts and poems of the body 
only, but of the soul, 
O I say now these are the soul! 

For Walt Whitman the integrity of the self is 
wrapped up in the idea of the wholeness of life. In 
this belief of his he would have been a staunch sup- 


‘porter of Job in his lonely struggle to maintain the 


integrity of his own soul against the current concep- 
tions of the day. 

So he can say: 

Was somebody asking to see the soul? 

See, your own shape and countenance, persons, sub- 
stances, beasts, the trees, the running rivers, the 
rocks and sands. 

All hold spiritual joys and afterwards loosen them; 

How can the real body ever die and be buried? 


Of your real body and any man’s or woman’s real body, 

Item for item it will elude the hands of the corpse- 
cleaners and pass to fitting spheres, 

Carrying what has accrued to it from the moment of 
pirth to the moment of death. 


Not the types set up by the printer return their im- 
pression, the meaning, the main concern, 

Any more than a man’s substance and life or a woman’s 
substance and life return in the body and the soul, 

Indifferently before death and after death. 


Behold, the body includes and is the meaning, the 
main concern, and includes and is the soul; 

Whoever you are, how superb and how divine is your 
body, or any part Op hi. 


But how does body and soul link into the scheme 
of the universe? Is there an integration of man and 
nature? Or is there an eternal conflict between the 
two? Whitman raises the question himself. He says: 


I heard what was said of the universe, 
Heard it and heard it of several thousand years; 
It is middling well as far as it goes—but is that all? 


His answer would be “no.” There is something 
else, something greater. He does not know what it 
may be: 

I do not know what is untried and afterward, 

But I know it will in its turn prove sufficient and can 
not fail. 
He knows that man finds in nature round about him a 
challenge: 
Nature and Man should be disjoin’d and diffused no 


more, 
The true son of God shall absolutely fuse them, 


with the result, in his words: 
I swear the earth shall surely be complete to him or her 
who shall be complete, 
The earth remains jagged and broken only to him or 
her who remains jagged and broken. 


If man views life as it ought to be viewed, if he sees 
it whole and not in parts, then he will find the inte- 
gration of life that binds all of the parts together in 
one composite whole. Life will take on a meaning, 
not of the moment, but of eternity. So he states his 
own purpose: 

And I will show that there is no imperfection in the 

present, and can be none in the future, 

And I will show that whatever happens to anybody it 

may be turn’d to beautiful results, 

And I will show that nothing can happen more beauti- 

ful than death, 

And I will thread a thread through my poems that 

time and events are compact, 

And that all the things of the universe are perfect mir- 

acles, each as profound as any. 

Whitman feels this integration of life in many 
ways. He feels it not alone in the integration of body 
and soul, not alone in the integration of Nature and 
Man, he feels it also in the integration of generation 
with generation. In “Crossing Brooklyn Ferry” he 
pictures his sense of the unity of the scheme of things: 


The Depression 
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The impalpable sustenance of me from all things at all 
hours of the day, 

The simple, compact, well-join’d scheme, myself dis- 
integrated, every one disintegrated yet part of the 
scheme, 

The similitudes of the past and those of the future, 

The glories strung like beads on my smallest sights and 
hearings, on the walk in the street and the passage 
over the river, 

The current rushing so swiftly and swimming with me 
far away. 

The others that are to follow me, the ties between me 
and them, 

The certainty of others, the life, love, sight, hearing of 
others. 

It avails not, time nor place—distance avails not, 

I am with you, you men and women of a generation, or 
ever so many generations hence. . . 


This thought of the integration of life of course 
enters into a discussion which we are to consider later, 
“Immortality.”” Immortality is the seal placed upon 
the validity of Walt Whitman’s conception of the 
integration of life. If life has any meaning, if it has 
any purpose, then it must have a bigger scheme than 
just a few short years here on this earth. So he closes 
his poem “Song of the Universal” with these lines: 

All, all for immortality, 

Love like the light, silently wrapping all, 

Nature’s amelioration blessing all, 

The blossoms, fruits of ages, orchard divine and certain, 

Forms, objects, growths, humanities, to spiritual 
images ripening. 

Give me, O God, to sing that thought, 

Give me, give him or her I love this quenchless faith, 

In Thy ensemble, whatever else withheld withhold not 
from us, 

Belief in plan of Thee enclosed in Time and Space, 

Health, peace, salvation universal. 


Is it a dream? 

Nay but the lack of it the dream, 

And failing it life’s lore and wealth a dream, 
And all the world a dream. 


Is an Elevation 


Sheldon Shepard 


SHE present painful situation and its accom- 


panying bewilderment are not the result of 
a halt in the march of progress, but of rapid 
|2> advance. Our disease is not the miasma of 
the swamps and lowlands, but the dizziness of the 
heights. Unaccustomed to the elevation to which 
invention and discovery have brought us, we stagger 
in inefficient dismay. A part of the truth is seen by 
those who have proclaimed that overproduction is 
the cause of our difficulty. Munificent production 
is an achievement, a height toward which humanity 
has been steadily making its laborious way. The 
old economists feared the day when population would 
outrun the preparation of foodstuffs and other neces- 
sities. Such fears are forever abolished. We have 
climbed the heights of production, the first great 
achievement of the race with reference to its posses- 
sions. So great is our attainment that we do not 
know how to act. We have climbed so high we are 
staggered by the unfamiliar atmosphere. 


The task which awaits is that of adjusting our- 
selves to the new altitude and changed climate. That 
adjustment will come as we solve the problem of dis- 
tribution of the goods we have accumulated and can 
produce. The impelling task of every business now is 
to provide for itself a clientele of consumers. This is 
not to be done by grabbing a larger share of an insuf- 
ficient demand. From the point to which we have 
progressed we can see that business must make of 
every living person a prospect who has not only the 
desire, but the capacity, to buy. Instead of at- 
tempting to limit production, the true task of the 
commercial forces of to-day is to make a market. 
The soundest business policy for any concern and for 
any nation is to create in the people the capacity to 
purchase all kinds of goods. The duty and oppor- 
tunity of commerce are only partly met when goods 
are produced and sales forces have divided the avail- 
able market. There remains the duty of enlarging 
the market, not by increasing desire, but by adding 


Ne 
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to ability to buy. We must build a purchasing power 
which will match our producing power. Then we 
shall see how much of an elevation our apparent de- 
pression is. : 

In our present maladjustment jt is an Open ques- 
tion whether material science has made the slightest 
addition to human happiness. Many philosophers see 
in the machines of modern life no increase in human 
values. Certainly when millions are living in fear 
and want, one would hesitate to say that the race’s 
sum total of happiness is greater than it would be 
without the achievements of science. Nevertheless, 
it is the heights that we tread. 

Eventually we will discover that the only genuine 
and lasting contribution to happiness is the attain- 
ment of proper relations among human beings. This 
is the age-old conviction of religion, the wisdom of 
philosophy, the dream of poetry. When the race 
climbs to an altitude of material achievement which 
demands an improvement in the relations among men, 
the immediate discomfort seems to be a disease. In 
reality it is a growing process. 

Material progress counts as a factor in happiness 
mainly as it makes provision for the necessities which 
are the basis of living. (Cultural and esthetic en- 
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joyment is a matter of the spirit, generally attainable 
when the physical bases of life are laid.) Our science 
and civilization have utterly failed to make provision 
for happiness by securing universal satisfaction of the 
basic needs of life. Anxiety and distress are the marks 
of the age. 

The contribution of material science to human 
welfare will probably be in building a civilization so 
intricate and powerful that it can not exist under 
present motives and standards, in driving men to 
heights where new climate and strange atmosphere 
demand an adjustment of their entire scheme of 
living. That point in travel which we call the de- 
pression is such an elevation. War has come to the 
place where if let loose it will destroy the world. 
Competition in business seems to be headed in the 
same direction. We have built machinery which 
will destroy the people for whom it was made. The. 
burden of our physical greatness will drive us to the 
use of motives to match it. It will shake itself to 
pieces without the counterbalance of new purposes. 
The only thing which will suffice to steady this modern 
monster machine is universal good will. Every other 
plan is a makeshift, all other progress incidental. 
“Peace on earth to men of good will!” 


Do Country Preachers Have an Inferiority Complex? 
A. Ritchie Low 


eam CENTLY, while attending an interdenomina- 
: tional convention, | was introduced to an 
interesting young fellow whom I shall call 
Sam Shedd. That, of course, is not his real 
name, but it will serve our purpose. He was once a 
rural pastor but is now a director of religious education 
in charge of a certain district. He is making good at 
it, so much so that those preparing the convention 
program had arranged for him to address the dele- 
ates. 
4 Shedd and I had been sitting listening to speeches 
for over two hours, and, as our friend Seth Parker 
would say, that’s a pretty long spell. My mind was 
beginning to flag just a mite and I was a wee bit 
weary. You have attended conventions yourselves 
and know how it is. So I withdrew from my pocket 
the convention program and wrote on the back, “Let's 
slip out quietly and go for a stroll,” and passed it to 
him. He read it, nodded his head in approval, and 
before you could say Jack Robinson, as the expression 
ran when I was a youth, we were both standing on the 
sidewalk inhaling large whiffs of fresh air. ‘“Ah,” 
said Shedd, both arms outstretched, ‘that’s better!” 

As we made our way down the quiet, secluded 
street we talked of many things. Finally we got 
right down to an earnest and animated discussion 
concerning the work of the rural ministry. As I have 
already stated, he was, before taking over his present 
position, himself a rural pastor, and has a sympathetic 
understanding of what the knights of the far country 
are up against these days. 

One of the problems we talked over was whether 
or not men serving small churches suffer from an In- 
feriority complex. When I sought his frank opinion 
he replied by saying that of course they do! The 


off-hand manner in which he answered the question 
led me to believe that he considered me somewhat 
naive for asking it in the first place. His inference 
seemed to be that this was something that most folks 
take for granted. And then he told me a little of his 
own experiences. 

“When I was just a country preacher at a cross- 
roads meeting-house,”’ he said, “not much attention 
was paid tome. Iwas just one of the boys. Now that 
I have a new job, however, I notice a distinct change 
in the attitude of church leaders, for instance. To be 
sure, I don’t know much more now than I did then, 
but while as a rural preacher I cut no ice at all, in the 
eyes of some, now that I am a religious educator and 
have a headquarters job, [ am regarded as some 
pumpkin! You might tell me, Friend Low, how you 
account for this change of attitude.” 

Well, now, suppose you had been in my place, 
what would you have said? Here is how I replied to 
his conundrum: I began by saying that there were 
those who had no reverence for personality, who valued 
a man, not according to what he himself is, but rather 
according to the position he holds. Men of this sort 
remind me, I said, of the type of person Lynn Harold 
Hough tells about. While shaking hands with you 
he is, at the same time, carrying on a sort of informal 
conversation with some one whom he considers to be 
of more importance. “Have you met So-and-So?” 
Hough was once asked. “No,” he replied, “I can 
not say that I have. [ve shaken his hand but I’ve 
never met him.” 

Just then my friend Shedd asked me whether I 
thought the attitude of rural preachers themselves 
had not something to do with the attitude of others 
towards them. Well, there is also that to consider! 
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“So many of our rural men,’ he insisted, ‘‘are so 
much more conscious of their limitations than they 
are of their possibilities that they stand in awe of the 
‘big guns’ who come from a distance to address them.” 
He went on to say that perhaps this reticence had 
something to do with their aloofness. I wonder. 

“Have you ever noticed,” continued this good 
brother, “that when it comes to the preparing of 
programs for religious conferences the men from 
the small churches are invariably left out? Jacks is 
in Blanktown. Fine church. Big membership. Pays 
three thousand. Jacks, of course, is given a place on 
the program. You couldn’t very well skip his name.” 

He got no further. “Hold on,” I said, ‘not so 
fast, brother, not so fast. I come from a state where 
that simply isn’t true.” “TI am not sure about your 
state,’ he admitted, “but I can speak fairly authori- 
tatively for some others.” 

He then quizzed me rather sharply. He wanted 
to know, for instance, whether in Vermont country 
preachers were not used as “fillers.” “What I mean 
is this,” he explained. ‘“‘Do you put these men from 
the small churches down on the program to conduct 
the devotions which begin the afternoon sessions, or 
do you give them a place at the morning and evening 
meetings when the majority of the delegates are 
likely to be present?’ He seemed to imply that 
while those in charge would not like to use an out-of- 
state speaker at an hour when there were likely to be 
interruptions due to late-comers, on the other hand, 
there would not be the same objections so far as 
small town preachers were concerned, since they would 
feel pleased to be included in the program at all. 

Sam Shedd went on to say that he could readily 
understand the eagerness of denominational leaders 
to use the men from the larger parishes. Visitors 
were usually present at such affairs and they were 


naturally anxious to put their top-notchers forward so 
as to create a good impression. Then, too, the large 
churches were the ones that contributed most to 
benevolences and, being human like the rest of us, 
secretaries and denominational leaders in general 
were not likely to overlook this side of the ques- 
tion. 

When it came my turn to speak I intimated that 
perhaps men serving rural churches are too inarticu- 
late. ‘Moreover,’ I contended, ‘‘it does not seem to 
me that they dignify their job enough. Paul was 
right in magnifying his office. We ought to do 
the same. After all, Jesus himself was a country 
preacher, happy in the work of ministering to the 
simple folk of the countryside. He was engaged in 
no mean task. God had only one Son and He made 
him a rural preacher. The knights of the far country 
are in the true apostolic succession. It remains for 
all of us who work in the cross-roads meeting-houses 
that dot the landscape to gird ourselves for the great 
tasks that await our doing. We are representatives 
of the Most High God. Let us remember that!” 

Just then we passed a jeweler’s shop. “My 
word,” I exclaimed in astonishment, “just take a 
look at that clock. Wow! And you are on the 
program at 7.30.” So we hustled right over to the 
restaurant, snatched a bite to eat and then went 
straight to the meeting, where such as he had gave he 
unto the delegates. And what he gave, I might say, 
was good. There was no doubt about that. Ap- 
parently our little talk together had had no after 
affects. I was glad of that. You never can tell 
about these things. 

But to get back to the main question: Do rural 
ministers have an inferiority complex? Sam Shedd 
and I have had our turn. The question is open for 
discussion. The floor is now yours. Go to it! 


The General Sunday School Association 


Twentieth Annual Convention 


O mere accounting of time, individuals, pro- 
gram or recommendations has ever justly 
pictured a convention to those who were 
not present. Nor will this. 

The twentieth annual convention of the General 
Sunday School Association was a small affair as far as 
numbers were concerned. But it was great in its 
scope, interest, and forward look. About fifty regis- 
tered delegates gathered at Ferry Beach on Saturday 
afternoon, July 23, some thirty odd staying over from 
the Religious Education Institute which had been in 
progress there the week preceding. 

The program got under way that evening, when 
there was a general introduction, during which process 
all superintendents arose, all directors of religious 
education, all ministers, all teachers, all state officers, 
etc. It was found that twelve states were repre- 
sented, with seven superintendents, nine ministers, 
six directors, seventeen teachers, and six members of 
state boards present. Following the welcome. ex- 
tended by John M. Ratcliff, president of the associa- 
tion, Dr. William Wallace Rose of Lynn, Mass., 
presented his fine lecture on Russia, “In the Land of 
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the Soviet.” It was not a record of facts or daily 
journeyings. Rather it was an evaluation of the 
great Russian experiment in the light of past his- 
tory. Those who had experienced the spirit of In- 
ternational Day at Ferry Beach, who had found them- 
selves immersed during the entire preceding week in 
attitudes for or against world friendship and inter- 
national good will, realized once more that all the 
world is tied up in Russia’s experiment. Dr. Rose 
did a splendid piece of work. 

In the brief time between the close of the lecture 
and the 10.15 friendship circle, Miss Aroline Clarke 
of Randolph, Maine, for some years director of Port- 
land’s recreational program, supervised a period of 
international games. 

The Sunday morning church school worship was 
led by Miss Susan M. Andrews, Executive Director 
of the Association, her theme being, “Our Objective: 
A World at Peace.’ The adult class which followed 
was in charge of Dr. Rose, the young people led by 
Miss Yates, and the children under the supervision of 
Miss Eleanor Collie, director of religious education 
at Messiah Church, Philadelphia. 
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A clear sky, singing birds, and glowing sunshine 
were the setting for the outdoor service in the grove. 
Dr. Vallentyne of Portland was the guest preacher, 
using as his subject “The Larger Quest.” It was a 
strong sermon, and a positive contribution to the 
convention program. Professor Ratcliff presided. 
Cello and reed organ furnished the music under the 
capable hands of Mrs. Hildegarde Berthold and Miss 
Ruth Griffin. One or two cars filled with Portland 
people accompanied the Vallentynes, swelling the 
congregation. 

By far the largest affair of the three day period 
was the afternoon service in the grove at which Mrs. 
Grace Morrison Poole, newly elected president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and daughter 
of the Rev. W. H. Morrison, D. D., retired Universal- 
ist minister, now of Brockton, Mass., was the speaker. 
Club women from neighboring towns and cities, as 
well as our own church people, gathered to weleome 
Mrs. Poole, and all had an opportunity to meet her at 
the reception which followed her address. She spoke 
happily and convincingly on “Our Treasure Chests,” 
and our need to guard and foster those things which 
contribute to the fullest living. 

These are the days when all of us wonder where 
the next check is coming from. The General Sunday 
School Association is no exception. When the pledg- 
ing service scheduled for Sunday evening was well 
upon us, we all wondered what the returns would be. 
Under the leadership of Miss Marion Ulmer, a group 
of Portland young people dramatized Grace Sloane 
Overton’s lovely pageant, ‘“The Eternal Quest.” It is 
a simple thing, but brought out vividly the fact that 
things are not the first essentials of either life or hap- 
piness. This pictured ideal was the preface to the 
service of pledging. As the curtain closed on the 
final scene, the Rev. Laura Bowman Galer, minister 
of our church at Mount Pleasant, Iowa, and vice-presi- 
dent of the G. 8. S. A., stood before the group and 
simply stated that ideals and objectives can not be 
obtained without folks and funds to make them pos- 
sible. Whether the services of the G.S.S. A. were 
“to be or not to be,’’ depended and still depends on 
the support given by our schools and leadership. 
Each department of the work was represented by some 
member of the group, who stood with Mrs. Galer on 
the platform, while funds were pledged for that par- 
ticular department. The largest single item on the 
budget, overhead expense, was represented by the 
Rev. William Metz of Dexter, Maine—not exactly a 
small individual himself. Miss Yates, field supervisor, 
gave briefly the story of one day in the field, and 
spoke for that phase of the work. Laurence Shorey 
of Portsmouth, ‘N. H., said that institutes and leader- 
ship training were vital needs of the leaders in the local 
church. There must be no curtailment in that de- 
partment. Mrs. Frank Chamberlain, representing 
the Loan Library, told of the great amount of help 
this department brings, especially to isolated teachers 
and superintendents. Mary Harvey of Philadelphia, 
in behalf of the services of worship and helps which go 
regularly to superintendents, implied that this was a 
service rendered by no other denomination to its con- 
stituency, and must be continued. And so it went, on 
through the whole list of activities at present being 


provided by the G. 8S. S. A. During the program 
ushers, under the direction of Ruth Drowne, were 
busy giving out cards, reading off pledges, and adding 
totals. At the time it seemed as though returns were 
indicative of another such yearly program as those 
provided in the past. Many schools and individuals 
had sent in the cards, even though they were unable to 
be present. During the year many more will come. 
Every cut has been made that can be made consistent 
with service, yet the $1,300 plus reaped at the con- 
vention, swelled by what we know will come in, is still 
far short of the $8,500 which is absolutely essential if 
the work is to go on. 

The first business session of the convention on 
Monday morning was preceded by two forty-five 
minute conferences meeting simultaneously. One, 
on “Knowing Your School,’ for superintendents, 
ministers and officers, was led by the Rev. Frank B. 
Chatterton of Portsmouth, N. H. “What Course 
of Study for My Class?’ a discussion of curriculum 
materials and a brief survey of the responsibility of 
local leaders to provide an adequately balanced and 
consistent body of text-book material for pupils dur- 
ing the entire time they are enrolled in the church 
school, was led by Miss Yates. 

Credentials were in charge of Mr. Metz, while 
Miss Margaret Bolles of Bellows Falls, Vt., and Mrs. 
Ruth Dudley of Dexter, Maine, acted as official 
secretaries. The annual report of the secretary, Carl 
A. Hempel, was read by President Ratcliff. At this 
session Miss Andrews read the annual report of the 
Executive Board to the convention. It revealed 
an honest effort to meet the obligations and objectives 
presented by the Buffalo Convention, but, beyond 
that, a real attempt to meet additional needs known 
only to those whose entire time is given to a study of 
the field. It not only listed accomplishments, it 
evaluated and analyzed motives—which is a prime 
necessity. 

The report on field work and leadership training 
was given by the Field Supervisor and Secretary of 
Leadership Training, Miss Yates. She does not put 


as much time in the field as she would like to, but she 


puts in as much as parishes and funds will allow her. 
This past year she has visited twelve states, shared in 
five state conventions, and met with 117 different 
groups. During the year she has granted eighteen 
G. S. S. A. diplomas, and acknowledged the Inter- 
national Standard Leadership Training work done by 
297 Universalists in all parts of the United States. 
This is a fast growing department, and increasingly 
demands more time. To keep its filing system alone 
up to date is no small responsibility. 

Richard H. Bird, Jr., field secretary for the 
Council of Religious Education, reported his contacts 
and meetings in the interests of church school work. 

The morning session closed with the answering of 
a questionnaire by all present regarding the extension 
work of the Universalist Church and its auxiliaries. 
It contained forty-five questions. Worse than that, 
it caused much embarrassment, for cribbing on the 
answers was not allowed. It might not have helped 
anyway, for it was afterward discovered that many of 
the neighbors had the wrong answers, too. 

At 2 p. m. the group reassembled at the Rowland 
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for a symposium led by various directors of religious 
education on “I Have Learned from Experience 
That—” Mrs. Ruth Dudley stated that she felt her 
teachers needed help in what to read to broaden their 
teaching background, and she briefly outlined her 
plan of procedure for aiding them. Miss Eleanor 
Collie, explaining the situation in which Messiah 
Church finds itself, found that she was required to 
provide a neighborhood program. Her plans to meet 
this need were interesting. Mrs. Victor Friend, ac- 
companied by her husband, drove up from their sum- 
mer place at Nahant, Mass., to contribute her find- 
ings and experiences as director in our Melrose church. 
Miss Ruth Drowne spoke of the growing need for an 
adequate service of worship and her attempts to plan 
valuable services. Miss Margaret Bolles related an 
interesting experiment to gain the support of the 
parents of pupils through parent-teacher affairs, 
mothers’ clubs, and parents’ nights. Opportunity 
was given for questioning and discussion, and most of 
the afternoon was spent in a mutually profitable ex- 
change of ideas, experiments, and experiences. 

The evening session was in two sections, the 
latter being subdivided. In a very formal speech 
Mrs. Galer presented Miss Harriet G. Yates, Field 
Supervisor and Secretary of Leadership Training for 
the G. 8. §. A., who was to give an address on “At 
Home and Abroad.” Folks had wondered what 
it was all about, but when they saw the question- 
naires being returned they knew. The Universalist 
Church “at home and abroad.’”’ Each question was 
taken up, answered and discussed. In several cases 
the answers were questioned, in others additional 
information was volunteered by folks who were closer 
to that particular situation. It was all valuable. 
We all agreed that if we are going to pass on any loy- 
alty for our denominational interests, projects and 
obligations, we have got to know more about them 
ourselves. We can not teach if we are not informed. 
Since our daily movements as a denomination are re- 
corded in only one place, it seems only sensible, quite 
apart from demonstrating denominational loyalty, 
that we should each make it our job to keep informed 
through the medium of the Christian Leader. (The 
writer gets no commission on sales!) 

Because we felt that many of our schools place 
their world friendship responsibilities in general, and 
their support of the Japan, American Friendship and 
China Child Welfare offerings in particular, under 
“Finances” instead of under “Educational Program,”’ 
the latter part of this evening was given over to a 
demonstration of how the American Friendship proj- 
ect was handled by two different schools. One made 
it a haphazard program with envelopes passed out, 
the other sought to build a worship experience, with 
every phase of the program contributing to one idea, 
appreciation for and an understanding of our Southern 
work, thus stimulating a desire to share in such work. 
We are sorry that some folks did not get the point of 
the demonstration. On the other hand one young 
man was heard to say, “For the first time I’ve really 
appreciated the difference between a planned service 
and one that took its own unrelated course.” 

Tuesday’s conferences included a second by Mr. 
Chatterton on ‘Making Your Church School.” 


Those who shared this conference realized that Chat- 
terton had a right to talk. He had made the thing 
work in his own parish. The other group was led by 
Mrs. Galer, on “The Use and Abuse of the Bible.” 
Interesting questions were raised and much profitable 
time was spent in discussion. 

The Rev. Stanley Manning, chairman of the 
recommendations committee, was called home Sunday 
night by the death of his mother. The report of his 
committee was cared for by the Rev. Milo Folsom. 
Most of the Tuesday morning session was given over 
to this report, but not all of it. It was preceded by 
a valuable, and often neglected, item. The president 
of the association, Mr. Ratcliff, in a splendid address 
which will appear in a later issue of the Leader, out- 
lined briefly what religious education seeks to do. 
Miss Andrews followed this with a statement of how | 
the G. §. 8. A. endeavors to carry out these basic 
principles of religious education. Coming as it did, 
just before the report of the recommendations com- 
mittee, it gave the assembly an opportunity to dis- 
cover to what extent the recommendations, prepared 
and presented by laymen, measured up to the ideals 
of an organization devoted to and manned by a group 
of folks who have spent some time studying this 
whole field. It was a worth-while addition to the 
business session and ought to be repeated yearly. 

During the entire period of the convention one 
room was given over to exhibits: a valuable poster 
and notebook exhibit from the Union School of Re- 
ligion, and the G. S. S. A. poster and chart exhibits. 
The House of Friendship made by the Pittsfield, 
Maine, school, and brought for the institute, was held 
over for the convention. A display of Japanese 
things, the gifts of Miss Georgene Bowen to the © 
G. 8.8. A. and W. N. M. A., was repeatedly admired. | 
Then, too, there were countless helpful pamphlets, — 
leaflets, suggestions, free and for sale, to those who 
were sincerely trying to find the best ways to serve. | 

The devotional life of the delegates was not | 
neglected in the rush of business. Morning worship | 
on Monday was led by Mrs. Leslie Curtice of Chelsea, | 
Mass., and on Tuesday by the Rev. William Metz. | 
A vesper service of unusual loveliness was held on the | 
beach Monday evening under the inspiring leadership 
of Mr. Cate. Friendship circles, short, but weighted 
with meaning and help, were held at the close of the 
convention program each evening on the beach. 
Each ended with the singing of “taps” and the usual | 
“good-night.’”’ Leaders included Mrs. Richard Drew | 
of Hartford, Conn., Mrs. Milo Folsom of Pittsfield, | 
Maine, and Mr. Ratcliff. | 

Because of the fact that many planned to leave | 
during the afternoon it was voted to close the conven- | 
tion Tuesday noon instead of evening. The closing 
service of consecration, led by Mrs. Galer, was a call to | 
more loyal and devoted leadership, more widespread | 
interest, more systematic training, more intelligent 
serving. 

Yes, it was a small convention. As we stood in | 
that circle of consecration, simple but impressive, | 
some of us remembered that only a comparatively few | 
of our schools were represented by that group. What 
of the others? Were they there, too, in the spirit of 
reconsecration? Will they co-operate in seeing that | 
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these recommendations are put to work in their 
schools? Will they support by program and funds 
the organization which seeks to aid them in their 
responsibility for the youth of their parishes, of their 
denomination in other parishes, in serving the youth 
of the world? Only time and their actions will tell us. 
PreGeuy 
eee tse 
MORE ABOUT FOXBORO 
Asa M. Bradley 

It was after midnight, and the bell on the Orthodox church 
wakened the town. There was something about the clang of 
that bell that was irritatingly aggressive; but it always meant 
business. One came running down the street, pounding on our 
door, shouting, ““Mr. Bradley, our church is on fire.” A pencil 
notation in the old pulpit Hymnal reads Jan’y 1, 1861, but I am 
sure that is wrong, for,as I remember, the war was in progress. 
I think 1862 the correct date, although that doesn’t fit exactly. 

_ Never mind. It was a bitterly cold night. I heard it said that 
the water froze in the pumps of the old Cocassett so as to render 
the engine useless. Mother sat with me in her lap, wrapped in 
a blanket, watching from the window; we could see the lights of 
lanterns moving along theridgepole. About daylight Father came 
home; the fire was out. Not much to show from outside, but 
inside a ruin. The fire had been smothered in its own smoke, 
but at an awful cost. 

There had been a Sunday school concert the evening before 
—the first of which I have memory. Nancy Eliott’s “infant 
class” had been in front seats, and we had sung vociferously, 
“Happy day, when Je-za-swashed my sins away.” The fires 
were out when the building was locked; but about 1 a. m. the 
people next door were wakened by an explosion, and discovered 
fire in the east furnace room. It was confined to that corner of 
the building and the pulpit. Lewis Pond, one of the first on the 
scene, rescued the pulpit Bible, already on fire, rubbing out the 
fire with his handsasheran. When] last preached in the church 

this old Bible was in the vestry room, and is doubtless in the 
building now. 

This fire precipitated a crisis. The war had affected financ- 
ing, and there was a deficit in meeting running expenses. As 
the building, so far as externals were concerned, stood intact, the 
insurance people would allow only $1,000—just probably from 
their standpoint, but, in view of the real damage, altogether in- 
adequate. The situation looked impossible to every one but 
Father. He refused to accept dismissal, had himself elected 
chairman of the building committee, bought a suit of overalls, 
and went to it. Any man not at work was solicited to give one 
or more day’s work, and they started tearing out the burnt 
parts. And this process was continued; it became a sort of p2s- 
time, and the men got considerable fun out of it. Carpenters 
were paid, but, except skilled labor, it was all contributed. The 
exterior was painted entirely by volunteer help. Father worked 
on, the job over 200 days before it was completed. Pew damask 
was purchased, and the Ladies’ Circle made new coverings for 
the cushions. The needle with which the cushions were tufted 
is in my possession. The carpet was cut, made and laid by the 
Circle. Warren Lane made the pulpit. 

But it wasn’t all as easy as this reads. There were no 
neighborly courtesies in those days, sectarianism was bitter. 
On the night of the fire, one running toward the Common asked, 

- “Where is it?” On being told “The Universalist church,” he 
turned about, went home, and to bed. An unused bonnet shop 
was secured, a double bass viol was resurrected from somewhere, 
which Albert Belcher played to hold the choir on key, and ser- 
vices went on as usual. 

When it came to resetting the pews, it was decided to have 
three aisles instead of two as formerly. This precipitated a 
real quarrel; one of the leading men withdrew, and never again 
entered the building. One argument advanced was that with 
the hoop-skirts then in fashion it would be impossible for the 
women to navigate the side aisles. 


However, I think there must have been something in the 
background, and the question of the number of aisles only a pre- 
text. A church row may start from a trifling cause, but there is 
usually something bigger in back which isn’t in sight. In this 
case the triviality of the whole performance would have been 
ridiculous had the results not been so serious. 

The work was completed, and all bills paid except one. 
The minister’s income that year wasn’t that of an unskilled 
laborer. I never knew just what those years really cost my 
parents. Going through Father’s papers after his death, I 
found those leaves cut out of his ledger. 


* * * 


A NOVEL REPORT OF THE MID-WEST INSTITUTE 
Dear Brother Line: 

Congratulations on your recent election and welcome back 
to the board. 

Well, our Institute this year was the best we have ever had, 
I know. Some thirty registered. Thirteen stayed in cabins 
and the rest of ws camped. You remember Mrs. Newlin—she 
drove over from Hutsonville, Ill., and brought her three girls. 
The oldest girl and Mrs. Newlin registered. The others are good 
prospects for next year. I guess you know a Mrs. Bernstein in 
Michigan—well, she and some of the young folks from up there 
came over to the convention last year and this year she came back 
with ten, and they all registered. Mildred and I camped in our 
own outfit this year and enjoyed it immensely. 

Classes were up to standard if not a bit better. We were 
very fortunate in being able to get Dr. C. Telford Erickson, chief 
executive of the Albanian-American School of Agriculture, to 
teach a class on World Missions. It just so happened that he 
was in Bloomington at the university. Sid gave a very fine 
course on Public Speaking and Self Expression that did us all a 
lot of good. For the first time this year we found it necessary 
to have beginning and advanced courses. Jack Unruh taught a 
beginning course on World Religions paralleling Erickson’s class, 
an advanced class on World Missions. Next period consisted 
of a double class on Universalism. Baner taught the beginners’ 
course on Principles of Universalism, and Olson had an advanced 
class on History of Universalism. The last period was the 
G.S.S. A. course on Training in Social Attitudes, given by Edna 
Bruner, which was elective for Instituters but required of S. 8S. 
delegates. The G. S. S. A. offered credit for those desiring it 
and successfully completing the courses on World Religions, 
History of Universalism and Training in Social Attitudes. 

Our tribal ceremony was given to seventeen candidates this 
year. It was cool so we wore blankets, and the entire ceremony 
was given without a light, except our flares, so you can imagine 
the effect. All were deeply impressed and retired at once, 
quietly, speaking hardly a word. We are confident that this is 
the secret to our successful meetings. 

This year our recreational program worked out better than 
usual. It was not as heavy and all seemed to be willing to follow. 
The camp proved a dark horse in baseball and beat the cabins 
four to three in a fast four inning game on the hottest afternoon 
of the summer. Harold Hart, another dark horse, came out on 
top of a large field of tennis enthusiasts as the Institute’s tennis 
champion. In horseshoe the crown went to Russell Artist, fellow 
tribesman and park nature guide. Swimming, due to the heat, 
proved to be the greatest attraction, and on several occasions I 
think all of us turned out. Horseback riding took on a new stunt 
this year known as horseback-nature-guide-hiking, which num- 
bers of our group enjoyed. The camp and cabin groups joined 
for a wenie roast at the camp on Thursday night and at the 
hotel for a banquet on Friday night. The banquet was a rare 
occasion, as Dr. Baner brought a lot of balloons from Akron, the 
rubber city, where he blows up weekly, and we had all kinds of 
fun. Long ones, round ones, little ones and big ones, and we 
had such a wonderful dinner that no one had wind enough to 
blow them up. Speeches and pep songs rounded off the program, 
as President Hart sounded the gavel bringing us from the sub- 
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lime to a business meeting. All officers were elected for another 
year and a rising vote made you our honorary president. Carl 
Olson of Kent, Ohio, was added as the new director. To wind 
up a perfectly wonderful evening the Mid-West film was shown, 
which has grown to almost 500 feet now. We want you to see it 
some time this winter, as it is free for the postage, but be sure 
and get your booking in early, for many are asking forit. Write 
direct to me. 

Well, it seems as if the week slips away in a few short hours, 
and we come to the close wishing that it would last just one more 
week, but it won’t, so Saturday morning we wound up our classes, 
saying thank you to our instructors and organizing our notes for 
the afternoon exams. ‘Then comes Harold with feathers for the 
faithful and a bunch of the best looking certificates you ever did 
see. They’re new this year and look like high class bonds, but 
a lot more valuable to us than some bonds I know of. More 
celebration followed that evening as we dolled up in our good 
clothes for the big dance in the hotel. 

Sunday morning at Turkey Run always has a treat for us 
because of the service in the little old log church and it being our 
last get together. 

So it ended— 

Strangers many when they came there, 
Friends all went away, 

In the spirit of true friendship 
The Mid-Wes-Inn for aye. 


Many of your friends asked about you, many wished you were 
with us, all would want to say hello if they knew I was writing 
you. Let us hope and plan to be together for a grand reunion 
next summer. 

Sincerely, 
Oscar. 


* * * 


THE BALLOU SURVEY IN MAINE 

A religious survey of Piscataquis County which was under- 
taken by the Rev. and Mrs. Luther Ballou of the Dover-Foxcroft 
Community Church during the first two weeks of their vaca- 
tion has been completed. 

It involved driving to all populated areas of the county 
which can be reached by automobile, a total of about 950 miles 
having been covered. The aim was to discover what parts of 
the county are without religious education of any sort, and what 
portions are inadequately served. They also sought to start 
church schools in those places which needed them 

Two church schools have already been started by them in 
this period, one at Kingsbury, one at Medford Upper Ferry. 
Next Sunday details will be discussed regarding the formation 
of two more, one at Bear Hill Community House, and one in 
Orneville. 

Every town or plantation visited now has some form of 
religious education, with the exception of three plantations and 
one town. The population in the three plantations is so small 
that they can best be cared for by having the people go to near- 
by towns. Next Sunday Mr. and Mrs. Ballou hope to start 
religious education work in the one uncovered town. 

In their calls, Mr. and Mrs. Ballou found an inescapable 
hunger for religious instruction in those communities where 
there is none. The parents approached unanimously deplored 
the lack of it. Where schools have been started, parents, some 
of whom had never attended Sunday school themselves, volun- 
teered to prepare themselves as best they could to teach with the 
regular Sunday school helps available. 

The survey revealed interesting examples of consecrated 
service in the county by laymen. One woman for six years has 
backed a Sunday school, seeing that nothing should stand in 
the way of its regular service. Another woman has done it 
for ten years. Still another woman who has three children, 
when she could get no others to co-operate with her to start a 
Sunday school, organized one in her own family, and has kept it 
up for years. 


One layman drives about ten miles each Sunday to volunteer 
his services preaching in a little community. Another goes a 
similar distance to superintend a Sunday school. 

Mr. Ballou says that now there is no reason why every 
hamlet in Piscataquis County should not have at least a Sunday 
school. Consecrated men and women are available, if only 
properly approached, who will gladly give their time and in- 
fluence to the work. Where there are only two or three families 
in a number of miles, parents can easily secure Sunday school 
material to teach their own children. 

He thinks that churches should train men and women who 
are peculiarly fitted for the work to do lay preaching in the 
smalier communities. This would stimulate the Sunday schools 
which normally are without church services. These laymen could 
even do pastoral calling, lending a helping hand where people 
need it. 

In those communities where there are church services only 
during the summer and by student ministers, such lay preachers 
could at least periodically during the winter months have church 
services. 


Lack of church buildings should be no handicap to having . 


church services, schoolhouses, grange halls and the like serving 
the purpose if necessary. 

He was very much pleased at the fine work that settled 
pastors are doing in various parts of the county preaching in 
outlying small districts. They have shown a true pioneer spirit 
in many cases in this work. In some instances they have had 
their laymen bring people from outlying districts into their own 
churches for worship. 

The student pastors, too, are to be congratulated for their 
efforts in this county. One student minister, who is unable to 
afford a car, rides his bicycle twenty miles or so a day making his 
pastoral calls. With very small financial returns, these stu- 
dents nevertheless conscientiously are giving of their best to 
forward their work. This works a severe hardship on them, how- 
ever, as they are dependent upon their summer’s earnings to see 
them through seminary work in the winter. 

One secular school superintendent in a community without 
religious instruction has induced the regular school teacher to 
give an hour’s instruction each week after school hours to all 
who wish to stay. They all gladly remain. 

Any of the information that Mr. and Mrs. Ballou have se- 
cured in their survey they will be glad to share with any who 
wish to do their part to make religious education more effective 
in this county.— Piscataquis (Maine) Observer. 


* * * 


MORE SUPPORT FOR THE LEADER 


Associate 
Mabel W. Hall, Wellesley, Mass. ..................... $25.00 
Sustaining 
Mrs: L. B. Renfrew, St. Petersburg, Fla. ..-. 742...) 10.00 
Leo R. Lewis, Tufts College, Mass. .............. 5.02. 10.00 
Jane-M* Harvey> Washington, De Go) ose eee 10.00 
+ Washington, Di Gir: See. ee ee eee 10.00 
Contributing 
===; Gambridge MSss8i0 fe cnccn, uci eerie) ween ae 5.00 
James Ho beald, (Garwolnd ee nk eee eae cae 5.00 
Rev. V. E. Tomlinson, D. D., Worcester, Mass. ......... 5.00 
=, Harvey ili. ofa: Medan eee ee 5.00 
HarrietsGay ates; Boston: Masse ae en eee eee 5.00 
Gifts 
Ada M.-ASpiInwallt (COnCOrdseN oH <0 .> Saeneeneer mee ee ae 3.50 
Janette H. Baxter, Seattle, Wash, .................. 2.50 


* * * 


One part of the nation can not do as it pleases and expect the 
other part to do as it is told. That is preposterous.—Star of 
Zion (African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church). 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


MERGE THE TWO DENOMINATIONS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I see in the issue of July 16 that Gordon Kent is wondering 
what the Universalist reaction is to the abortive report of the 
Universalist-Unitarian merger committee. 

At the Ohio State Universalist Convention held in Akron 
in June, the following resolution was passed which I think rep- 
resents the feeling in Ohio at least. 


One year ago this convention adopted a resolution 
expressing the hope that the Universalist General 
Convention would create a commission to confer with a 
like one already appointed by the American Unitarian 
Association looking toward an organic union of the two 
denominations. At the Buffalo Convention last Oc- 
tober this was done, and after a few joint meetings a 
preliminary report was issued under date of May 16, 
1932, which practically nullifies the purpose for which 
the joint commission was created, in that it indicates 
that they have abandoned all efforts toward an organic 
union of the two denominations. 

We recommend that this convention express to 
the joint commission and to the Universalist General 
Convention its disappointment and disapproval of 
the action taken by the commission and its hope that 
the joint commission will reconsider its recommenda- 
tion and proceed with a serious and honest attempt to 
work out plans for an organic union of these two sister 
denominations. 

Let us merge these two denominations into one instead of 
expanding them into three! 
Albert H. Homans. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
* * 


HOW SHALL WE MAKE CHILDREN BELIEVE IN GOD? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We have read much of the atheistic trend in our higher edu- 
cational institutions and within the humanist movement, and 
the thought comes to us that a possible explanation lies in the 
early training of the oncoming generation. 

With few exceptions these young people were early taught 
that there is a God; this was taught in their homes, on the streets, 
in the schools and especially in the churches and church schools. 

When we get beyond this central idea that God is, there is 
less unanimity in the teaching, but the first idea they form of 
God is as a superman endowed with miraculous power. As 
they grow older the home teaching varies greatly, but in the 
main supports this superman idea with wide variation of power 
and attributes. The effect of street teaching is almost impossible 
to estimate, but would generally confirm the idea of a definite 
finite personality. The teaching in the public schools comes 
mostly from associates of their own age, as religious teaching is 
prohibited in most of these schools, so this would not greatly 
affect the general development of the idea of God. 

This brings us to the church. Here, especially in the Ortho- 
dox churches, as these young people grow they are taught many 
things about God. For a time their first idea of a superman with 
unlimited powers holds, but soon they begin to hear of things 
God can not do. 

“But didn’t you tell us God made the world and everything, 
didn’t you tell us God can do anything?” they ask. O yes! they 
are told, God can do anything, but God can’t make you good 
boys and girls, you just have to be that yourselves. 

So they are still taught God is omnipotent, God is all power- 
ful, God can’t do this, God can’t do that—so the big superman 
that is God loses stature and recedes behind clouds of doubt. 
Bewildered, they go to fathers and mothers about it. They try 
to make it clear, but likely wind up by telling these youngsters 
that when they are older they will understand. 


Well, this goes on until the time comes to go to college. 
The old idea of a superman God is pretty badly shattered, but for 
most of them it still persists in the form of a rather indefinite 
but finite being with supernatural powers and attributes, all 
powerful to help or to punish, but more prompt and certain in 
punishing than in helping. 

What happens? At college they are taught to think and 
investigate for themselves, and it is but natural that they start 
a quest for God. But being handicapped by their preconceived 
ideas of what God is like, they seek that likeness, and when they 
fail to find it in the heavens above or in the earth beneath or in 
the waters under the earth they begin to cry out, “There is no 
God,” and cease their searching for a time, yet to most of them in 
the fullness of time there will come a clearer conception of the 
nature of God and they will open their eyes and see Him in 
everything. 

While we realize the difficulty of presenting an infinite God 
in ways the finite mind can grasp, yet we can not hold the church 
blameless of the sin of presenting an inadequate conception of 
God to their young people. 

TGe 

Marshall, Texas. 


ey AE: 


A PRACTICAL WAY TO HELP UNEMPLOYED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I call attention through your columns to a great ser- 
vice which can be rendered to families of the unemployed this 
summer by making church kitchens available for canning. The 
Women’s Missionary Societies can organize and direct the work. 
Farmers, the owners of estates and state departments of agri- 
culture will be glad to contribute fruits and vegetables. Con- 
tributions of jars and sugar can be obtained, and thousands of 
families enabled to lay up food against next winter’s need. 
At Morgantown, West Virginia, which I visited recently, 6,000 
quarts of apples, apple butter and tomatoes were canned, and 
over two hundred bushels of apples were dried in the community 
canning kitchens which were made available by the various 
churches in Morgantown. 

James Myers, 
Industrial Secretary Federal Council of Churches. 
* * 


OUR EDITORIAL ABOUT OWEN D. YOUNG 


To the Editor of the Laeder: 

Your editorial on Mr. Owen D. Young in your issue of 
June 18 is the cause for this reaction. Subsequent statements 
regarding Mr. Young emphasize the importance of a correct 
appraisal of his position and influence and of the statement at- 
tributed to him, in part as follows: “In this depression all of us 
have gone down together, banks, railroads, churches, colleges 

. . and we will all come up together.”’ 

We have neither all gone down together nor shall we all 
come up together. The going down has been in separated posi- 
tions and in many different ways, with our landings far apart, 
and the coming up will apply only to a portion—a very small 
portion if this condition long continues. I should like to fill a 
whole issue of your publication with illustrations that have 
come to my notice recently, but two or three must suffice. 

Mr. Insull, who has “lost” so many millions, is stated to 
have said that his only wish is to keep a roof over his wife and 
himself. He has been given pensions amounting to $18,000 a 
year. What will he ever know about the depression in the 
sense in which it has affected a neighbor who recently tried to 
sell three or four coin keepsakes to add a little to the daily supply 
of food? This neighbor is a man with a family and accustomed 
to what is generally considered a good standard of living. He 
has been out of work until all funds are gone and is now de- 
pending upon the welfare association of his former employer (a 
large corporation) for something to eat. His present standard 
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is represented by one pound of butter for each two weeks for his 
family. 

These two men have not gone down together nor will they 
come up together. Mr. Insull will suffer no personal hard- 
ships, and may soon be back in the game; but our neighbor is 
permanently broken in spirit and probably will never come 
back. He represents the great class of human wreckage that is 
added to at each depression and from which less and less is sal- 
vaged at each period of prosperity. My neighbor represents 
the great problem class of America, a class that can become 
larger only at the peril of our whole framework of government. 
His is the class to which the intense suffering comes as they lose 
hope, together with the savings of years, essential to an inde- 
pendent and respectable living. 

Many of the stay-at-home-from-church class are of this 
origin. They have done the best they knew and are in despair. 
While they may be saved from starving by public or private 
charity, there is no hope of their future life being again upon that 
plane of independence and comfort to which every intelligent, 
earnest worker is entitled. This leads them to a permanent 
conviction that the churches are in league with those who have 
wrested their savings from them and have enslaved them. 

Here is the great problem of the churches. I do not be- 
lieve that these depressions are an essential factor of industrial 
life. I have a feeling that if Owen D. Young could by some 
means actually “go down together” with such a laborer as I have 
described, something would be done to avoid such ‘“‘going down” 
in the future. As long as those who control public opinion es- 
cape the essential effects on the employed class of present in- 
dustrial policies, and yet continue to establish the ideals and 
policies for our socializing forces, it will be difficult to bring 
about changes that will avoid such conditions. 

I do not wish to detract in the least from the respect ac- 
corded Mr. Young. I believe him a great personality and his 
opinions worthy of special consideration, except those that are 
the result of his peculiar financial position. We are told that 
all, even the greatest minds, have their “blind spots’ that ren- 
der correct judgments impossible in the field or subject covered 
by the blind spot. It is therefore not questioning Mr. Young’s 
integrity or superior intellect to question his statement that is so 
obviously at variance with facts as to indicate that it came from 
his blind spot. 

May I suggest that the great problem of the churches is to 
listen less and less to such men as Owen D. Young on such ques- 
tions, and get in closer touch with the family that must get along 
with one pound of butter for two weeks. 

In fairness, I must add that the reason I am a subscriber to 
the Christian Leader is that I believe it is moving toward a better 
understanding of social conditions faster and more effectively 
than other religious publications. 

F. H. Selden. 

Lundys Lane, Pa. 


* * 


TWO SERMONS COMMENDED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

One can not avoid the wish, however futile, that the sermons, 
“Victorious Young Men,” by Carl A. Seaward, and ‘‘Why Wait,” 
by Owen Whitman Eames, which appeared in the Leader of June 
18, might have a wider hearing than a religious journal affords. 
The subjects of both are so vital and pertinent in these distressful 
times that there is deep regret that such encouraging and in- 
spiring messages can not reach those in most need of them. 

Unfortunately, the radio, with its almost unlimited possi- 
bilities for good or harmful influences, is negligible. Being an 
index of the desires of the public, it is restricted mostly to en- 
tertainments, too often of a low order. And one naturally feels 
discouraged when the reply to the suggestion for broadcasting 
worth while matter is: ‘“‘Who of this pleasure-mad younger genera- 
tion would listen toit?’”” For this, we believe much responsibility 
rests in the home. What the middle class home demands, the 
radio will supply! 


Our next hope for a more general appeal for the creation of 
higher ideals is in the Sunday evening forum, such as some of our 
liberal churches maintain in the large cities, and which might well 
be extended to the small districts where the need is as great. 

Such a comprehensive and excellently presented address on 
“Victorious Young Men,’ one would suggest might be a valuable 
pamphlet for use in general church schools, for classes of young 
men. 

Although the ideas may have been variously expounded be- 
fore, there is always a fresh interpretation and a new audience. 

“Why Wait,” with its rational and sympathetic appeal, 
might indeed stay the hand of one contemplating self-destruction. 
Suicide, so contrary to normal human instinct, is frequently 
prompted by a temporary mood—deep despondency, or a highly 
emotional state—when a timely word of encouragement would 
save a valuable life. 

There are no doubt other factors contributing to this tragedy 
than the ill health or loss of fortune usually attributed, such as 
lack of faith in man or God, or, perchance, a cruel or careless 
word, piercing the armor of one’s self-respect, which unseats 
reason, releasing the emotions to rule the will. 

The fast increasing and piteous instances of suicide due to 
unemployment, particularly among those of middle age—which 
makes their economic recovery doubtful—wring the heart. These 
unfortunates should have our compassion, not condemnation! 
“Harassed beyond endurance,” they are not cowards, but just 
victims of our economic and social order. To destroy one’s 
mortal body demands not a little physical courage, and desperate 
determination. 

But again, the problem of how to reach the despairing one, 
and draw him from the brink of disaster! He is scarcely to be 
found listening in to the radio, as radios are not the property 
of people on the verge of starvation. But those who do, perhaps 
hitherto indifferent, may be motivated by such an impassioned 
appeal as ““Why Wait,” to lend a helping hand both materially and 
spiritually to a brother or sister in need. 

L. M. MacQ. 

Montclair, N. J, 


* * 


PRAISE FOR MR. COLCORD 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wonder if you might not extend to your readers a thought 
of deep gratitude which I want to express. Mr. Elmer D. Col- 
cord has been the secretary of the Ferry Beach Park Association 
for nine years. He is retiring from office this summer and a 
successor has been named to take his place. On behalf of the 
hundreds of Ferry Beachers whom he has aided in the past years, 
I want to tell him how fine his work has been. We came, many 
of us, strangers to Ferry Beach, but he always had a cheery 
greeting, even in the mad rushes of Y. P. C. U. or Sunday School 
weeks. He has given up his hard-earned vacations in order 
that we might come to Ferry Beach and find accommodations 
waiting for us. We. have told him all sorts of woes, always to 
find him sympathetic and helpful. Here’s to him; may he find 
rest and joy in his memories of work well done in his service to 
Ferry Beach. 

Ferry Beacher. 
* * 
GREETINGS FROM FRIENDS IN A FOREIGN LAND 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have pleasure in forwarding the following message sent 
from the Central Postal Mission at their annual meeting held at 
Essex Hall, London, on May 19, 1932: 

“We, members and friends of the Central Postal Mission 
and Unitarian Workers’ Union here assembled, desire to send 
cordial greetings to our friends and fellow-workers in distant 
lands, trusting that our united labors in the cause of pure re- 
ligion may be blessed, and may bring forth rich harvests in years 
to come.”’ 

Florence Hall, Honorary Secretary. 

154 Stepney Green, London, E. I. 
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What the Religious Weeklies Are Saying 


WHAT KIND OF HOME HAVE YOU? 


One great difference between men of equal capacity and 
opportunity is to be found in the background of their lives. 
One man goes to his work in the morning from a pleasant home, 
and from the delightful atmosphere of mutual consideration and 
love. Another’s home surroundings and family relationships are 
not congenial or inspiring. Is it surprising that one man ad- 
dresses himself to his tasks with a zest that makes work easy, 
while the other finds that things drag on his hands, and that he 
is soon worn out? One of the secrets of many a man’s success 
is the background of a happy home life. Many a good man 
has failed, not because he lacked in ability or energy, but because 
those who stood in the most intimate relations to him were 
too stupid or uncongenial to make his home life winsome. Of 
course, men have triumphed over this obstacle just as they have 
over others, but the force they expend in overcoming such draw- 
backs is just so much subtracted from their efficiency in the 
work of life-—Watchman-Examiner. 


* * 


DEMOCRACY AND NATIONAL SOLIDARITY 


Like other writers on the Republican Convention, Mr. 
Lovett dwells upon the environment in which the gathering took 
place—in the Stadium, situated in the section which is the most 
typical rendezvous of the jobless and the down-and-outer. 
“Any day, winter or summer,” says Mr. Lovett, “the itinerant 
workers make a thin fringe along the sidewalks or congregate 
in groups before the boards of employment offices, dissolving 
and coagulating like colonies of purposeless ants. With the 
present increment of unemployment the street (West Madison) 
is densely populated, a sluggish backwater of misery.” 

Inquiring whether the delegates “‘as they pass by on surface 
cars or in taxicabs note the contrast between their own sleek 
selves and the gaunt specters who gaze on them apathetically,”’ 
Mr. Lovett recalls the words of Disraeli, nearly a hundred years 
ago, regarding his own country: 

Two nations; between whom there is no intercourse 

and no sympathy; who are as ignorant of each other’s 

habits, thoughts and feelings, as if they were dwellers 

in different zones, or inhabitants of different planets; who 

are formed by a different breeding, are fed by a differ- 

ent food, are ordered by different manners, and are not 

governed by the same laws .... the Rich and the 

Poor. 


The nation concerning which Disraeli wrote those words 
was, and is, an intensive aristocracy, built upon and devoted to 
the maintenance of class and privilege as the very foundation 
and condition of cultural organization and stability. In an aris- 
tocracy many things combine to establish the strength of the 
few at the weakness and need of the many. 

Here in America, however, in its expressed principles and 
Constitution, and in its professed purpose, the nation is founded 
upon a different idea and ideal. We profess to be a democracy 
in the sense that government is by all for the benefit of all with 
the end of attaining equality of opportunity. Are such ideas 
and ideals hollow, artificial and unrealizable? If so, the con- 
scious purpose and highest aspirations of the founders and most 
eminent men of this Republic must be abandoned. 

Are we facing the crisis intelligently and seriously? Do we 
realize the extent to which America is being governed for the 
wealthy and the prosperous to the disregard of masses of the 
people who ask, and need, primarily what a great document de- 
fined for future citizens as the right to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness? We intend to inquire a little into that right and 
the sort of society which might recognize and maintain it. 
Meanwhile it is worth while to consider these words of Disraeli’s 
which Mr. Lovett recalls. Disraeli was a cynical conservative, 
a brilliant man-on-the-make who achieved his ambition. But 
he had a cynic’s keenness and frankness; and the plain truth that 


-he expressed about government in relation to the Rich and the 


Poor may well be present in the minds of men and women who 
are not cynics, and who, despite the tragedy of social conditions, 
still have faith in the efficiency of justice and love, and in their 
possible triumph. Nor can we, in these days, dispose of Dis- 
raeli’s words on the plea that we live in a democracy while he 
wrote them concerning an autocracy. Our task—the deepest 
task of religion, as well as of economics and politics—is to make 
democracy realizable and effective.—Congregationalist. 


* * 


HOW CAN THAT MAKE A DIFFERENCE? 


We often read Brisbane’s column ‘To-day’? which appears 
in many periodicals of the country. Brisbane is an interesting 
blower of bubbles and we suppose, generally speaking, reliable as 
to his facts. His interpretations, however, should be carefully 
scrutinized. For example, commenting on the statement of 
some one that we need to go back to the religious basis in order 
to get out of our present business perplexities, he said he did not 
see how that could help, but it would probably be no harm to try 
it. A-subtle pessimism colored his pen when he wrote that, for 
even a tyro knows that honesty, truthfulness, faith of man in 
man, plain living and high thinking, virtue and self-control, are 
essential to prosperity. Roger W. Babson recently said, ‘“‘The 
first cause of the present hard times is the dishonesty, the in- 
efficiency, the extravagance and similar unprincipled tactics 
which took place, and governed people during the last boom.” 
Certainly “principled tactics” are the only safe business strategy. 

If everybody had just told the truth and acted righteously 
we would not now be oppressed. The wages of sin is death. 

There is one good point in Brisbane’s note. It was inten- 
tional satire, or accidental wisdom. At any rate the idea that it 
would do no harm to try Christianity in business is sound advice. 
It has been tried but never fully nor universally. When that is 
done there will be food and gladness for all.—Christian Evangelist. 

* * 


MERCILESS CHRISTIANS 


If a man bea Christian, he can not be merciless ; if he be mere 
ciless, he can not bea Christian. So it would seem if words have 
any meaning. And yet in the profession of Christianity how 
frequently these two contradictory ideas are somehow welded 
together! How can Christians be so hard? Sometimes alleged 
followers of Jesus Christ are plain hypocrites. They are using 
religion as a cloak to deceive their fellow men. But such in- 
stances, fortunately, are comparatively rare. Most men are at 
bottom well-intentioned. In the majority of cases where Chris- 
tians indulge in harshness and even persecution of their fellow 
men, they think they are doing the will of God. Their hardness 
grows out of their excessive zeal. They are more enamored of 
the law than they are of grace. They feel it incumbent upon 
them to play the role of God—and an avenging God at that—in- 
stead of the role of a humble servant of the Most High. 

Merciless Christians! How strong they are for truth and 
justice when they themselves are not standing at the prisoner’s 
bar! Modern psychoanalysis suggests that merciless Christians 
are simply externalizing their own inner conflicts. They are most 
bitter against the sinners that exemplify their own particular 
frailties. Deceitfulness within fights deceitfulness without; 
pride within fights pride without; jealousy within fights jealousy 
without; impurity within fights impurity without. We project 
ourselves. What is the matter with this man who is so harsh 
with weakness in his fellow man? Why is he so vehement? 
Doubtless in his heroic imagination he visualizes himself as a 
saint or a flaming prophet called of God to purge the community 
—or the nation—of its wicked offenders. But such a critic is 
deceiving himself. Let him look within and see his own soul in a 
life-and-death struggle with the very iniquity he is now denounc- 
ing. A little honest heart-searching will often bring humiliating 
but wholesome revelations to a merciless Christian. How much 
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more careful would merciless Christians be in their judgments 
if they realized that in their criticisms they were exposing to 
public gaze their own inner life! 

We live in a world of spiritual law. Our judgments return 
to plague us. It requires no attitude of superstition to discern 
the boomerang tendency of the habit of harsh and unfeeling de- 
nunciation of our fellow men. Again and again we see the 
principle illustrated in contemporary life. Here is a leader bent 
upon pursuing an alleged sinner until he shall be exterminated 
root and branch. Extenuating circumstances? Some doubt 
concerning alleged facts? No, there must be no compromise. 
The sinister construction must be placed upon every doubtful 
aspect of the case. The malefactor must be ground into the dust. 
No mercy! Well, perhaps the paragon of righteousness achieves 
his end and the alleged offender is broken upon the wheel of life. 
When then? Justice is vindicated. The moral law is upheld. 
The standards of righteousness are preserved intact. Yes, but 
what of the deeper issues of love and mercy? What of these? 
Have they not been shamefully violated in the name of religion? 
And what will God do with the self-righteous Pharisee? He will 
punish him severely. Not by any act of magic, not by any arbi- 
trary breaking into the natural order of things, not by a bolt of 
lightning or by sudden death will he be punished, but by the 
slow, orderly processes of law at work in the man’s own soul. 
And now he himself is at the bar. His own wickedness has be- 
come manifest. He awakes at last to recognize the motions of 
sin in his own soul, the same sin that he has been so vigorously 
denouncing in others. What a terrible denouement! What an 
awful punishment! 

But are we to wink at sin? No, but we are to be ruled in all 
our judgments by the law of love. We must mingle much mercy 
with justice. We must recognize our own shortcomings, our 
own weaknesses, our own sins, and we must cultivate the habit 
of viewing with the broadest sympathy and the profoundest 
pity our fellow men who are entangled in sin. Under some ex- 
ceptional circumstances it is necessary for an individual or a 
group of individuals to pass judgment upon a brother man. 
How carefully, how prayerfully, how sympathetically, the prob- 
lem should be approached! Here is a sensitive human soul made 
in the image of God, a baffled, beaten human soul perhaps, that 
“may be saved if only he can be made to sense anew the boundless 
love of God and the love of his fellow men. Oh, walk carefully 
here! Be merciful. Be Godlike. Be Christlike. Remember 
Calvary.—Zion’s Herald. 


* * 


HIGH STANDARDS—HOW DID WE GET THEM? 


Man is never satisfied when he is not making progress. 
He tries to be satisfied, to persuade himself that he is satisfied, 
but he is not. We all long to be better than we are, and that is 
the proof that God means to make us better. When God made 
us He made us for Himself, and He will not allow any of us to 
fail of accomplishing His purpose. 

The great utterances born in the highest moments of life, 
born out of the deepest experiences of heroes, saints and mar- 
tyrs, the lofty moral teachings which have come from pure 
souls—these enter into our common life and lift us up to a higher 
plane of conviction. Why is it that every man’s standard of 
right is higher than his habits of thinking, feeling and acting? 
We all have a standard of duty higher than anything we have 
yet attained. How did we get it? It is a divine gift coming 
down to us from higher life and purer thoughts than our own. 
These fresh, pure waters of life flow down from the uplands, from 
the mountains, and refresh the lower valleys with their crystal 
drops. 

But we all have something in us which answers to such 
words. When those high cords are struck, some string vibrates 
in unison in every bosom. Even the ordinary crowd in a theater 
will instinctively applaud every noble, generous sentiment ut- 
tered on the stage, showing that man never loses his sense of 
what is right and good. 


Man’s tendency is to rise. Aspiration is inherent in hu- 


man nature. Even Milton’s devils had not lost their aspira- 
tion, their tendency upward; they said to each other in hell: 
“By our proper motion we ascend up to the native heights. 
Descend and fall to us is adverse.”” But Jesus said: ‘And I, 
if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto myself.” — 
Evangelical Herald. 

iE Ok 


ON KEEPING AN OPEN MIND 


A good many tragic things have happened in our human 
history that would not have happened if we had all cultivated a 
little more assiduously the habit of an open mind. Sometimes 
we look back over those human pages and we marvel that our 
fathers in some bygone time could have been so narrow and 
prejudiced and unenlightened as they were, but our surprise 
does not always keep us from indulging their habit in our own 
way. It would be just about as easy to discover tragic things 
happening to-day by reason of closed minds and narrow and 
prejudiced souls as it would be to find them on the pages of 
history. Which means, surely, that an open mind isn’t an easy 
achievement. 

For it must be remembered that open-mindedness isn’t 
always what some people seem to think it is. We have heard 
men inveigh against the narrowness of Puritanism whose own 
narrowness and prejudices were monumental, but turned in the 
other direction. Prejudice against all that sort of thing may be 
just as narrow and as narrowing as any prejudice in its favor could 
possibly be. Open-mindedness is just open-mindedness, which 
means a readiness to receive, not a certain kind of truth or fact, 
but any or all kinds as intelligence and understanding may sug- 
gest their worth. And it is to be feared that some of the narrow- 
est people in the world are those who are much given to running 
other people down for their narrowness. The open mind is 
generally a charitable mind, and therein lies much of its value 
to society. 

And let no one think that an open mind inclines to be an 
empty mind, without its own very definite and established con- 
victions. If that were the case then there would be very little 
to be said in favor of open-mindedness. People who keep all 
doors open for anything and everything to drift in are not open- 
minded, they are indolent and stupid. And it usually happens 
that as much drifts out as drifts in to that kind of mind. The 
world is always in great need of people with opinions, with con- 
victions firmly held and stoutly contended for on occasion, but 
they will usually be found among the folks with the open mind; 
the others make prejudices serve instead of opinions and con- 
victions. It may be, indeed it often is, very difficult to tell the 
one kind of thing from the other, but it is tremendously import- 
ant that we train ourselves to detect the difference, for a closed 
mind is not only a tragic thing for the one who possesses it, but 
is one of the greatest obstacles to human progress and happiness 
that there is.— New Outlook. 


* * 


THE ROOT OF ALL MISCHIEF 


Those who are eager to be rich get tempted and trapped in 
many senseless and pernicious propensities that drag men down 
to ruin and destruction. For love of money is the root of all 
mischief; it is by aspiring to be rich that certain individuals have 
gone astray from the faith and found themselves pierced with 
many a pang of remorse. Shun that, O man of God, aim at 
integrity, piety, faith, love, steadfastness and suavity.— M of- 
fat’s translation of 1 Tim. 6 : 9-12. 

Where will one find a better description of what has over- 
taken the American people during the last decade? Paul seemed 
to have in mind the events of the last ten years as we all know 
them personally. The eager to get rich have been tempted and 
tripped and dragged to ruin and destruction. They have gone 
astray from the faith, moral bankruptcy has mingled with 
financial bankruptcy. Remorse and suicides have been the 
order of the day. It appears about time for us to “aim at 
integrity, piety, faith, love, steadfastness and suavity.”’— North 
Carolina Christian Advocate. 
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Who Is Kagawa? 
Kagawa. By William Axling. 
$2.00.) 

For a few years the religious press has 
taken increasing notice of a man of the 
name of Kagawa. We gave considerable 
space to a review of a translation of one 
of his books, “‘Love the Law of Life,’’ 
two or three years ago. Last year he 
visited this country, where, in earlier years, 
he once studied at Princeton, and in some 
parts of the country he was heard in lec- 
tures and addresses. But though he is 
one of the notable figures in Japanese life 
and the most widely read living Japanese 
author, he is unknown, or a mere name, to 
most Americans. 

His life is a romance, the sort of romance 
we associate with St. Francis and Mahatma 
Gandhi. He has, indeed, much in com- 
mon with both. As a young student, 
recently become Christian, he took Jesus 
very seriously, and interested himself in 
the slum-dwellers of Tokyo’s worst slum 
region, preaching the gospel of a loving 
God on street corners and singing his way, 
St. Francis-like, into men’s hearts. While 
he was a theological student he moved 
into the slums, inspired by reading Canon 
Barnett’s book on the “‘settlement’”’ work 
in London. (We recall that it was the 
work at Barnett’s Toynbee Hall that in- 
spired Jane Addams to found Hull House 
in Chicago.) Living in a hovel six feet 
by six, serving men and women in every 
kind of degradation, sin, and suffering, 
giving to the destitute out of a very small 
personal allowance and small additional 
funds he earned by sweeping chimneys, 
oiten meeting abuse and violence when he 
had nothing more to give, sharing his 
hovel with diseased creatures, he com- 
bined a sacrificial personal service with a 
eareful study of the lives of the poor and 
the criminal. Married, he continued this 
work with a young wife’s help for years. 
At last, to his own amazement, a book he 
had written while still a student and later 
revised, a novel dealing with the sub- 
merged ten thousand, was published and 
became at once a “best seller.”” He was 
paid twelve hundred and fifty dollars for 
it, a Godsend to a man faced with a 
thousand calls for money to aid his friends 
of the slums. 

This was a turning point. National 
fame was his and a new chapter begins. 
In 1926, moved by Kagawa’s words in his 
“Psychology of the Poor’ and other 
books (recalling in their influence William 
Booth’s “Darkest England and the Way 
Out’? and Henry George’s “Progress and 
Poverty’’), the government undertook a 
program which had for its goal the wiping 
out of the slums in six great cities—Tokyo, 


(Harper. 
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Osaka, Yokohama, Kobe, Kyoto, and 
Nagoya—in six years, at a cost of ten 
million dojlars. To-day no such slums are 
to be found in Japan as Kagawa adopted 
as his parish in 1909, and this result is to 
be attributed to his influence. His in- 
fluence, in turn, depended entirely on his 
personal knowledge of conditions, and that 
knowledge was gained, could be gained, 
only by sharing the life of the outcaste 
thousands with complete disregard of his 
own safety and health. The cost had 
been great for Kagawa, partial blindness, 
impaired health, not to mention the kicks 
and blows for which he consistently re- 
turned only love. 

Kagawa’s great campaign on behalf of 
the submerged was not confined to writ- 
ing books. After the terrible earthquake 
of 1923, the Japanese Cabinet set up an 
Imperial Economie Commission to guide 
the work of reconstruction, with the 
Premier as chairman and a hundred and 
eighty of the leading men in official life 
as members. To this Commission was 
appointed a man who, as a Socialist, had 
been the champion of the under-privileged, 
a daring labor leader, an outspoken critic 
of capitalism. He had visited America 
and studied labor movements and social 
service institutions, and returned at the 
psychological moment to lead a Japanese 
labor movement already formed under 
Suzuki. The Japan Federation of Labor 
owed much to him in its struggle against 
unfair legislation. He led a great strike 
to secure recognition of the labor unions. 
He was thrown into prison. After his re- 
lease he organized the peasants (1921), 
seeking economic opportunity, better hous- 
ing and sanitation, introduction of scien- 
tific agriculture, crop insurance, and so 
forth. In these years the police regarded 
him as the most dangerous agitator in the 
country. Of course this man was Kagawa. 
And now he was recognized by the govern- 
ment as an indispensable collaborator, the 
only member of the Imperial Commission 
taken from the rank and file of the people. 
His work led to his further service on 
Commissions on Unemployment, Emigra- 
tion, and other social problems. 

The greatest public recognition of 
Kagawa came in the winter of 1930-31, 
when Tokyo suffered great economic dis- 
tress. The city’s Social Welfare Bureau, 
with a staff of over eight hundred, was 
unable to cope with the situation. The 
mayor turned to Kagawa, offering him a 
salary of nine thousand dollars to become 
head of the Bureau. Conservatives raved 
because a labor leader was thus recognized; 
the extreme radicals, always critical of 
Kagawa because he is a religious idealist 
and repudiates all violence, were equally 
critical. He declined a salary, although the 
three settlements he conducts in Kobe, 
Osaka and Tokyo desperately needed 


money, and he volunteered to serve as 
chief adviser to the Bureau. He came to 
his office in his $1.85 laborer’s suit. Among 
his achievements in this crisis was the 
persuasion of the City Council to pass an 
unemployment insurance scheme. 

It is indeed a romantic story. As Mr. 
Axling says, Kagawa reveals Christianity 
as the religion not of sensible men but of 
“men gone mad with love for God and 
man.” Kagawa is a thorn in the flesh to 
any Christian in Japan, or elsewhere, who 
offers the gospel as a private escape from 
life’s responsibilities. At the National 
Religious Conference in 1927, when 
Shintoists, Buddhists, and Christians met 
to emphasize what they could unite in 
offering to the people, Kagawa spoke 
plain truths in plain language. ‘You 
Buddhists, read again your scriptures and 
find in them the spirit which animated 
your pioneers. ... You Shintoists! If 
you can not grasp the vision which impels 
to service for the weakest and the most 
unfortunate, of what avail are your num- 
erous and elaborate rituals? And you 
Christians! Shame on you for erecting 
huge and costly churches and failing to 
follow the Man born in a manger and 
buried in another’s tomb.” The Confer- 
ence expelled the prophet! 

Of Kagawa’s fifty books, of which over 
a million copies have been sold, of the 
National Anti-War League which he or- 
ganized, of his Kingdom of God Move- 
ment, we can not write here. Perhaps 
enough has been said to arouse an interest 
in this phenomenon. Was there ever an 
age in which the individual, inspired by 
creative purposes and taking the risks, 
could achieve so much in a lifetime? 

The childhood and youth of Kagawa 
were far from normal. Psychologists will 
find interesting questions raised by the 
development of this unhappy child into 
the champion of the suffering poor. 

Mr. Axling skilfully weaves into his 
story extracts from Kagawa’s writings, 
many of them hitherto untranslated; and 
at the end of the book he devotes a chapter 
to what he unfortunately calls kagawa- 
graphs, paragraphs chosen from Kagawa’s 
“Meditations” and other writings. In all 
his intense activity and practical service, 
Kagawa cultivates the habits of medita- 
tion, rising early like Gandhi to seek 
spiritual communion. Out of those hours 
come words which interpret afresh, in 
novel metaphors and vigorous imagery, 
the great truths which for most Christians 
have been buried in familiar figures of 
speech. 

A ‘social enquirer’ who is a mystic; a 
labor leader who advocates Tolstoyan 
non-resistance; a son of old Japan, who 
writes on religion, philosophy, poetry, 
economics, biology, political science, and 

(Continued on page 957) 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


A GREAT WEEK AT FERRY BEACH 


You who have attended a religious edu- 
cation institute at Ferry Beach in former 
years, you who were there this year, and 
you who have always wanted to go to 
Ferry Beach, will be interested in Dr. van 
Schaick’s Cruisings on page 936 of this 
issue of the Christian Leader. 

His story of the week there, with its 
hundred registered delegates, of the work 
and the play, the planning and the carry- 
ing over into action, gives a vivid picture 
of what the G. S. S. A. is endeavoring to do 
annually at Ferry Beach in the field of 
leadership training. Read it carefully. 
Then if you become convinced of the 
worth of the summer institute resolve that 
next year your church shall share in, and 
profit by, the great good which inevitably 
comes from sending workers to such a 
gathering. 

* * 

COMMENCEMENT AT FERRY 

BEACH 


Commencement at Ferry Beach this 
year was changed from Saturday morning 
to Friday evening. The wisdom of this 
was apparent at once. Instead of coming 
at a time when every one was in the midst 
of packing and some delegates had already 
left, the new plan worked to the advantage 
ofall. The evening program was free from 
hurry and from thoughts of leaving. In 
addition to the registered delegates, all 
of whom were present, guests at the 
Quillen and cottages near by attended. 
By eight o’clock Rowland Hall was well 
filled. 

The platform was very lovely, with 
great baskets of ferns at either end. To 
the right, in front of a small table on which 
stood a brass candlestick, holding a tall 
white lighted candle, was a mass of ferns 
and field lilies. In the center of the 
platform was a table on which stood a 
seven branched candlestick. Immediately 
below this, between clusters of ferns, was a 
beautiful framed picture which Congress 
Square Church had loaned for the week, a 
German print in colors of Hofmann’s 
Jesus in the Temple. Concealed footlights 
brought out all the beauty of the picture 
and made it an appropriate focus of in- 
terest throughout the evening. 

Following an instrumental prelude by 
the orchestra, under the direction of Mrs. 
Berthold, the singing of a hymn and re- 
sponsive reading, Miss Harriet G. Yates, 
secretary of Leadership Training for the 
G. S. 8. A., awarded the credit cards to 
those who had fulfilled the requirements of 
the courses they had taken. Rev. Weston 
A. Cate, Dean of the Institute, awarded 
diplomas to ten graduates. This meant the 
satisfactory completion of the required 
number of courses in four of the following 
fields, Psychology, Worship, Bible, Cur- 


riculum, World Friendship and Church 
School Methods and Management. 

The graduates were: Miss Ellen Crowell 
and Miss Thelma Newton, Fitchburg, 
Mass., Miss Marian Downing, Norway, 
Me., Rev. Milo G. Folsom, Pittsfield, Me., 
Miss Marion Gardiner, North Providence, 
R. I., Miss Ruth A. Griffin, Arlington, 
Mass., Mr. James Horrigan and Mr. 
Henry Lange, Meriden, Conn., Miss 
Harriet A. Pownall, Waltham, Mass., 
Miss Evelyn M. Richardson, Haverhill, 
Mass. 

Rey. John M. Ratcliff, president of the 
G. S. S. A., spoke briefly on the subject 
“When You Go Home.’ He reminded 
the graduates that the real test of their 
ability as teachers would come in their 
home churches as they endeavor to cul- 
tivate in the lives of children and young 
people the highest values of life. Follow- 
ing this there was a cello solo by Mrs. 
Berthold, whose music all through the 
week had been a delight to every one. 

The conclusion of the program took the 
form of a consecration service. This was 
conducted by Miss Susan M. Andrews, 
Executive Director of the G. S. S. A. 
First came a bit ot poetry, a period of medi- 
tation, and the singing of ahymn. Thena 
brief reading from Margaret Slattery’s 
book, “The Teacher’s Candle Stick.’ At 
the conclusion of this the lights in the hall 
were dimmed. Seven young people repre- 
senting Knowledge, Training, Example, 
Perseverance, Enthusiasm, Sympathy and 
Love came one by one from behind the 
curtain with an unlighted taper in hand. 
From the tall single candle which had been 
burning all evening and which stood as a 
symbol of the Master Teacher, each in 
turn lighted his candle and placed it in 
the seven branched candlestick. Then 
stepping one side each one told what the 
candle he held symbolized and why it was 
necessary if the teacher’s candlestick was 
to be complete. 

Soon the last candle was in place and all 
together repeated the following covenant: 
“I believe that the most important task of 
the church to-day is its ministry of teach- 
ing, of helping to guide childhood, youth, 
and adults into experiences of value, of 
building rich lives. Therefore I wish to 
have apart in this great task. 

“T realize the responsibility of being a 
co-worker with the Divine, and I sense, too, 
my own limitations for such service. But 
I am glad that the ways by which I may 
improve myself are many. In the quiet 
of this hour I pledge myself to read, to 
study, to think, and to pray, to the end 
that each week may find me a better 
teacher. Looking for guidance to the 
Master Teacher who taught men wisely 
long ago, looking also to the teachers of 
truth down through the ages, I joyfully 


accept this opportunity of being a co- 
worker with God.” 

A prayer, a hymn, a benediction, and a 
postlude, and the service was over. Yet 
many lingered on. And whether they 
stood silent or talked one with another, 
it seemed that all were looking toward the 
seven glowing candles and the lighted face 


of the boy Jesus. 
* * 


SERVICES FOR THE SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS’ NOTEBOOK 


A reply postcard was mailed to every 
church school superintendent last week in 
an effort to determine just how widely the 
‘fillers’ for the superintendents’ note- 
books are being used. A curtailment of 
some of the help heretofore rendered by 
the G. S. S. A. seems inevitable this year. 
Shall it be fewer worship services? Shall 
we do without special envelopes for the 
three offerings? You are asked to tell at 
once your thought on cutting down these 
two items of expense. Please use the card 
sent to you for this purpose. 

Meantime there will be no services 
sent out for the month of September. If 
you have those for the past year and 
previous years, as many of our superin- 
tendents have, you will find in them much | 
material suitable for the four Sundays. 
of September. Better still, you may have | 
your own collection of material gathered — 
with the needs of your particular group in| 
mind. If, however, your supply is limited | 
and you feel the need of additional help, 
write to us and we will suggest possible 
themes and their development. 

* * 


MURRAY GROVE INSTITUTE 


Those Universalists who are to attend 
the Murray Grove Institute this year 
will be well repaid for doing so. 

Here, during a single week, Aug. 27 to 
Sept. 5, under experienced leaders, courses 
are offered in the interest of the three 
auxiliary bodies of our denomination, the 
W. N2M yA. thes. PC. Ue sanduthe 
GosssgAe | 

For church school workers Mrs. Everett} 
EK. Hale, formerly Miss E. Virginia Eddy, 
of Newark, N. J., will teach a course on 
Worship in the Church School. Mrs. 
Hale has studied at St. Lawrence Uni-! 
versity, having majored in the field of re-| 
ligious education. 

Mrs. Josephine B. Folsom of Pittsfield, 
Me., in addition to her duties as dean of the 
institute and instructor of the women’s 
class, has volunteered her services for an 
additional course for church school work- 
ers. 

For each of these two courses five G. S.| 


diploma. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. and Mrs. Delmar E. Trout and 
their children, Marjorie and Delmar, Jr., 
of Meriden, Conn., are spending the sum- 
mer at Rockport, Mass. Mr. Trout 
preached at Pigeon Cove Aug. 9, and will 
preach at Rockport Aug. 21, and at 
Gloucester Aug. 28. He will return to 
resume services in Meriden Sept. 4. 


In September Rev. H. T. Crumpton 
will move to Camp Hill, Alabama, where 
he will preach two Sundays each month 
while continuing his work as State Su- 
perintendent. 


Mr. and Mrs. George T. Geisendorff, of 
the Universalist church in Indianapolis, 
Indiana, celebrated their golden wedding 
July 31. 

Rev. Robert Cummins of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, is in camp near Fort Ann, N. Y. 
His address is Care Alfred Wise, R. D. 2, 
Fort Ann, N. Y. His wife, his sister and 
his two boys are with him. 


Rey. Elbert W. Whippen, who for the 
past year has been engaged in relief work 
with the Paulist Fathers, New York City, 
has been accepted for the priesthood of the 
Catholic Church after a year of probation. 
In September he will enter St. Joseph’s 
Seminary, Yonkers, the New York dioc- 
esan school for the training of secular 
priests. 

Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., will preach 
the morning sermon at the all day meeting 
in the old church at Fly Creek, N. Y., 
Sunday, Aug. 14. Subject, ‘Our Faith in 
Man.” The program for the rest of the 
day has not been received. 


Rev. and Mrs. E. J. Unruh of Indian- 


apolis, Indiana; are taking an extended 


- motor trip into the central West, where 


they will visit relatives and friends. Their 


' return trip will take them through the 


| 


beautiful lake regions of northern In- 
diana, where they will spend the week-end 
with Mr. and Mrs. Cicero Disher in their 
summer home on the shores of Lake 
Manitou. 

Mr. and Mrs. Allan L. James of Blen- 
heim, Ontario, have announced the mar- 
riage, on July 27, of their daughter, Nellie 


' Louisa, to Rev. Phillips L. Thayer, pastor 


of the Universalist churches in Blenheim 
and Ruthven. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superin- 
tendent, is making a quick visit to the 
Pacific Coast to confer with church of- 
ficials and make a few addresses. He left 
Boston August 4. 

Rey. Fred A. Line, former pastor of the 


| Central Universalist Church in Indian- 


apolis, now pastor of the Congregational 
church in Phoenix, Arizona, was the guest 
speaker in Indianapolis on Sunday, July 
10. A picnic dinner was held in Brook- 


and Interests 


side Park in his honor. Mr. Line was 
happy to report that his daughter, for 
whose sake he went to Arizona, has almost 
completely recovered from her illness. 


Miss I. L. Rich of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
called at Headquarters Aug. 2. 


Rev. C. H. Emmons will broadcast from 
the Babson Station, WBSO (920 Ke) at 
Babson Park, Mass., on Sept. 5, 6, 7, 9, 
1932, at 3 p.m. This is a part of the 
program of this station to give a spiritual 
message so needed at the present time. 
Its facilities are contributed for this series. 


Miss Louise Lobdell, daughter of Rev. 
Isaac V. Lobdell of Attleboro, Mass., 
graduated second in her class at the Attle- 
boro High School, and was appointed 
class salutatorian. 
Lawrence in the fall. 


A personal letter from Mrs. Clinton Lee 
Scott has the following interesting news: 
“Dr. Scott is having a most interesting 
trip as a member of the Sherwood Eddy 
Seminar group. They have had two 
weeks in London, with headquarters for 
lectures and classes at Toynbee Hall. 
They were entertained by the Viscountess 
Bryce, for the English-speaking Union, at 
a reception, had tea with Lady Astor and 
Bernard Shaw, visited the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and had tea with him. The 
Toynbee Hall lectures gave opportunity 
to hear leaders of all political parties, 
leading clergymen, industrial and finan- 
cial experts. Since the 138th they have 
had a week in Berlin, to be followed by 
almost three weeks in Russia, a few days in 
Vienna, a week in Geneva, at the school of 
International Relations. All this in ad- 
dition to the conference at St. Gall.” 


Indiana 


Muncie.—Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt, 
pastor. The death of Dr. Lucius L. Ball, 
which occurred at his beautiful home in 
Muncie on July 22, takes from us one of 
our most influential members. Dr. Ball 
had been ill for several years and his death 
had not been unexpected for the past six 
months. He was eighty-two. Dr. Ball 
served as a member of the board for many 
years and was also a deacon. Services 
were held from the Minnistria Boulevard 
home on Sunday afternoon, conducted by 
the pastor. Mrs. Ball and one daughter, 
Mrs. Helen Robinson of Bronxville, N. Y., 
and two brothers, Frank and George, 
survive. The church service on July 31 
brought to a close one of the most success- 
ful years in recent history. Audiences 
have been large, packing the church on 
several occasions. Theaverage attendance 
has been fifty per cent above that of many 
years. A series of sermons on much mis- 
understood men attracted wide attention, 
as did a series on present day denomina- 


She is to enter St. 


tions. Eight members were received and 
three children baptized during July. 
Another class will be received in Septem- 
ber. The annual picnic was held at Crys- 
tal Pool on June 15. Thirty cars and one 
truck were required to transport those who 
attended. The women’s organizations 
have been very busy with suppers, lunch- 
eons and sales. They have raised money 
for redecorating the church, which will be 
done during the vacation. Death removed 
another one of our fine citizens May 18— 
Mr. Fred Klopfer, father of Mrs. Caroline 
Black. Services were held from the Ma- 
sonic temple, conducted by the pastor. 
Mr. Klopfer was one of the most influen- 
tial and highly respected citizens in this 
section of the state. The widow, with 
Mrs. Black, survives. Miss Elaine Mc- 
Davitt, teacher in. the Wilson high school, 
is spending the summer in Europe. Mrs. 
E. B. Ball and daughter Janice are also 
in Europe. By special invitation, our 
minister gave several addresses before the 
Four H clubs of the state. There were 
over three hundred in attendance. He 
has also been kept busy with commence- 
ment and other addresses. 

Oaklandon.—Rev. Pearl M. Mock, 
pastor. There were sixty present at 
Sunday school July 31 and others joined us 
at Forest Park, Nobleville, for a picnic 
dinner. Church services are held once a 
month. The young people meet every 
Wednesday evening and once a month a 
special meeting is held, when young people’s 
organizations from four churches of the 
township meet. Two Methodist churches, 
one Christian church and our church are 
in the group. At the last meeting three 
ministers and over sixty young people 
were present. One of our young men is 
president of the township organization. 
The Aid Society meets every Thursday 
and serves dinner twice each month. 


Kansas 


Hutchinson.—Rev. W. G. Price, pas- 
tor. This church closed for the season 
Sunday, July 24, to reopen Sunday, Sept. 
4. During the past year a total of twenty- 
two names has been placed on the church 
roll and five children christened. A new 
roof has been placed on the building and 
sufficient money isin hand to redecorate the 
interior and repaint the exterior. This 
work will be done during the vacation 
period. There being only five children 
in our constituency, it was necessary to 
use new methods of approach in order to 
have a church school. Consequently the 
junior school was held on Saturday 
mornings at 11. The pupils brought lunch 
each time, except that the Women’s 
Society furnished lunch once a month. 
After lunch a half hour recreation period 
was enjoyed. ‘Twenty-six pupils were 
enrolled during the season. The adult 
group met in a study class Sunday morn- 
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ings at 10.15, the young people Wednes- 
day evenings. The spiritual side of the 
church work has been emphasized the 
past year, and it is expected to develop 
a social program this coming year. 


Massachusetts 


Provincetown,—Rev. Edson Reifsnider, 
D. D., pastor. The pastor and his wife 
were told one day that neighbors across 
the street would call in the evening if the 
parsonage would be open. Word was 
passed from mouth to mouth till fifty 
people, each with a bouquet of flowers, 
began, in the new home, what will be one 
of many pleasant evenings there. On 
July 21 a more elaborate reception was 
given in the vestry. It was purposely 
kept informal and the evening became a 
real old-home reunion. So many old 
boys and girls come back in the summer 
that every event becomes ‘‘How glad I am 
to see you.” One man said, “I haven’t 
been in this vestry for twenty-five years, 
and I have not had such a good time since 
I was here last.” Dr. and Mrs. Reif- 
snider are fast getting acquainted, and we 
are looking forward to a long and helpful 
pastorate. 

Michigan 

Clark. Lake.—Rev. Verna Armstrong, 
pastor. Liberty church, after a three 
months’ winter vacation, resumed ac- 
tivities again in April with the annual 
parish picnic on April 25 and the usual 
reports and election of trustees. During 
the fiscal year there were five christenings, 
one adult baptism, and three new members 
received. In spite of the deep sorrow 
which has come to the pastor in the loss of 
her husband, the church is carrying on 
and has started a campaign for funds. 
The earnest work of the pastor is aided by 
the Sunday school, Y. P. C. U., which is 
planning a Michigan Institute sometime 
during the summer, the Ladies’ Aid, and 
Missionary Circle, both of which hold 
monthly meetings. 

Concord.—Rev. Thomas W. Murray, 
pastor. Church attendance from Septem- 
ber to June averaged about seventy. On 
Mothers’ Day the service was entirely in 
charge of the women of the church. Mr. 
Murray has made 300 parish calls, preached 
eighty sermons (at Concord and Horton 
combined), given seventeen funeral ad- 
dresses, officiated at four weddings, and 
delivered several addresses in other 
churches and lodges. The men’s class met 
every Sunday morning during the winter 
for a study period at the home of the 
minister, with an average attendance of 
twelve, while fifteen attended the regular 
monthly get-togethers. The Sunday school, 
under the leadership of Carl McKenzie, 
Mrs. Nellie Goodrich, and Mrs. Viola 
Tuthill, has had a successful year. There 
have been several classes in addition to the 
men’s class, with an average attendance 
of forty. A new feature has been a ser- 
monette to the children by the pastor. 


A quarterly conference of the pastor, 
church school officers and teachers has 
brought a fine spirit of co-operation. 

Horton.— The Horton church had many 
difficulties to overcome during the winter, 
one of them an epidemic of “flu,” but in 
spite of that the average attendance was 
forty-five and financial obligations have 
been met in full. The Sunday school has 
had an enrollment of thirty-five and an 
average attendance of twenty-eight, and 
their booth at the Christmas fair brought 
in $6.12. 

Lansing.—At the Mothers’ Day ser- 
vice, when Rev. Ellsworth Reamon’s topic 
was “Motherhood in the Modern Era,” 
four new members were received. ‘“Loyal- 
ty” Sunday, May 15, was also observed 
with a special offering, the theme of the 
day being ‘‘What Is Happening to Chris- 
tianity?”’ On two occasions during the 
spring, in the absence of Mr. Reamon, the 
pulpit was filled by Mr. William Carpenter, 
State Director of Welfare, and Mr. Francis 
McBroom, Director of the Community 
Welfare Fund of Lansing. Children’s 
Day was also appropriately observed. 
Other social features of the year were the 
Mothers’ and Daughters’ banquet, an 
outing for the lads and dads, and the 
parish picnic, as well as a tennis tourna- 
ment for the junior and senior high school 
students. One of the most gratifying 
phases of the year’s program has been the 
recent organization of a Y. P. C. U. 


Pennsylvania 

Brooklyn.—Rev. George C. Boorn, 
pastor. In response to an invitation from 
Mr. Boorn, sixty young people from 
Scranton, Hopbottom and Brooklyn met 
in the Brooklyn church on Sunday eve- 
ning, July 24, for a get-together and an 
informal reception to Howard Jones, 
Scranton, the president of the State 
Young People’s Christian Union, and the 
other state officers from this district, Miss 
Mary Watkins and Harold Roberts of 
Hopbottom. As a result of this meeting, 
it is hoped that a district Union may be 
formed to promote better fellowship among 
the young people of this section. Those 
taking part in the service were Howard 
Jones of Scranton, state president of the 
Y. P. C. U., Clifton King of Brooklyn, 
Rev. George C. Boorn and Rev. C. A. 
Hallenbeck. A baritone solo by Edward 
Lewis of the newly organized Hopbottom 
Union, and selections by the Brooklyn 
Young People’s Orchestra furnished the 
musical part of the program. The next 
meeting will be held in Scranton. 

ey 


INDIANA CONVENTION 


The Executive Board of the Indiana 
Convention met July 30 and elected Claud 
L. Noel, 1809 S. Meridian St., Indianapo- 
lis, treasurer, to finish the unexpired term 
of Melvin A. Beagle, who resigned. 

J. B. Brazier of Muncie was elected 
vice-president in place of Mr. Noel. 


NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND 
SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


An interdenominational institute of 
leadership training attracting between 


three and four hundred persons is held ° 


each summer at the State University in 
Durham, New Hampshire. For many 
years there have been Universalists on 
the faculty of this school, and a growing 
number of Universalists in the student 
body. 

This year the school meets for its seven- 
teenth session from Aug. 21 to 28. Some 
thirty courses are offered covering many 
phases of religious education. In charge of 
these is a faculty numbering twenty-three 
men and women, including university pro- 
fessors as wel] as religious educators in 
local churches, in state and national fields. 

The special lecturer this year will be Dr. 
James Gordon Gilkey of Springfield. 

Those who met Dr. W. Martin Austin of 
Blackpool, England, when he visited the 
school two years ago, are looking forward 
eagerly to his classes this year. Dr. 
Austin is a physician and a psychiatrist as 
well as a pastor. 
doing in his church clinics and individua 
conferences is being watched with interest 
in many quarters. 

The list of instructors includes three 
Universalists, Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, 
State Supervisor for the Massachusetts 
Sunday School Association, Rev. Frank B. 
Chatterton, pastor of the Universalist 
church, Portsmouth, N. H., and Miss 
Susan M. Andrews, Executive Director of 
the G. S. S. A. Miss Andrews is also on 
the Board of Trustees of this school and 


is a member of its educational committee. 
* * 


THE WILL OF J. L. SWEET 


The Boston Herald published on July 
29 the following dispatch from Attleboro, 
Mass., concerning the will of J. L. Sweet, 
of whose life and death we published an 
account on July 30. 

According to another publication one 
half of the legacy to the Universalist 
General Convention must be used for 
mission work. 

“Public bequests totaling $425,000, 
most of which are to Attleboro institutions, 
are contained in the will of Joseph Lyman 
Sweet, jewelry manufacturer, philan- 
thropist, and one of Attleboro’s richest 
residents. The document was to have been 
filed in probate court at Taunton late to- 
day. 

“Trust funds of $150,000 and $100,000, 
respectively, are established for the 
Sturdy Memorial Hospital and for the 
Attleboro public library. By large gifts 
over a considerable period of years, Mr. 
Sweet had made possible the erection of 
both these institutions. The hospital 
will benefit further from funds held in 
trust by his widow, Mrs. Florence M. 
Sweet. 

“Bequests of $10,000 each are made to 
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Tufts College, the Universalist General 
Convention, the Murray Universalist 
Church, and the Relief Association of the 
R. F. Simmons Company, of which Mr. 
Sweet was president for many years. 

“Gifts of $5,000 each are made to the 
Florence Crittendon League of Boston, 
Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala., the 
Universalist Publishing House, Boston, 
the Attleboro League for Women and 
Girls, the Daggett-Crandall Home for 
Aged Women, the Doolittle Home, Fox- 
boro, and the Franklin Square House, 
Boston.” 
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WHO’S WHO 

Rev. Orin Abbott Stone is pas- 
tor of the Universalist church in 
Methuen, Mass. He is at present 
in a hospital, having been seriously 
injured in an automobile accident. 

Rey. Robert Grenville Arm- 
strong, pastor of the South Con- 
gregational Church, Pittsfield, 
Mass., for several years, has just 
-been elected Superintendent of 
Congregational Churches for Ver- 
mont, and will move to his new field 
of labor in the fall. 

Rev. James R. Joy is editor of 
the Christian Advocate of New York 
(Methodist). 

Rey. A. Ritchie Low is pastor of 
the United Church at Colchester, 
Vermont. 

Rey. Sheldon Shepard, D. D., is 
pastor of the Universalist church 
in Los Angeles, Cal. 
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FAREWELL RECEPTION FOR MR. 
AND MRS. REAMON 


Honoring Rev. Ellsworth Reamon and 
Mrs. Reamon, members of the parish of 
the First Universalist Church and asso- 
ciates of Mr. Reamon in various commun- 
ity activities were present at a dinner 
and reception at the church Wednesday 
evening. Mr. Reamon has accepted a 
pastorate in Syracuse, New York, and will 
leave Lansing about the last of July to 
assume his new duties. 

Dinner was served at 6.30 o’clock, 
following which Charles Smith, acting as 
master of ceremonies, introduced several 
speakers who paid tribute to Mr. Reamon’s 
activities in the community outside of his 
church work. Dr. Edwin W. Bishop, 
Clarence Neitz, director of Boy Scouts, 
Try Narvesen of the Y. M. C. A., Francis 
McBroom of the community welfare or- 
ganization, and Glenn Stimson of the State 
Journal gave brief talks. 

Presentation of a huge birthday cake to 
Mr. Reamon, who celebrated his birthday 
Wednesday, was a feature of the dinner 
hour. Women of the parish also gave 
Mr. Reamon and Mrs. Reamon a quilt 


which was pieced more than 100 years 
ago, and a combined farewell and birthday 
gilt of gold. 

A program of vocal and instrumental 
selections and dramatic readings was 
presented by members of the parish, which 
included a piano solo by Mrs. Max Beur- 
man, and readings by Miss Dorothy Bush, 
Mrs. Helen Smith Wright sang a group of 
songs, including an original song dedicated 
to her father, the late Quincey Smith, long 
a resident of Lansing. Mrs. Florence 
Moon Black played a piano solo and Miss 
Jeanette Trachsel sang several vocal 
selections. Miss Virginia Ross presented 
some of her original poems, and Miss 
Helen Jean Smith closed the program with 
songs. 

Miss Dorothy Bush recited “The Patch- 
work Quilt’? before the presentation of 
the quilt to Mrs. Reamon. 

Committees for the reception and dinner 
included Mrs. A. R. Dart, general chair- 
man; dinner, Mrs. John Wood, Mrs. AG 
Crowner, Mrs. Charles Ides, and Mrs. E. 
E. Cranston; decorating, Mrs. Charles 
Smith, Mrs. B. McConnell. Mrs. Richard 
Smith, and Mrs. W. J. Trachsel; program, 
Mrs. Wade Cranston, Mrs. W. N. Cawood, 
and Mrs. Dart.—From a Lansing paper. 

* * 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS ITEMS 


The Universalist churches in this re- 
gion have carried on bravely, even after 
the State Convention felt compelled to 
withdraw all] financial support last Janu- 
ary. 

At Litchfield the Universalist church 
was filled on May 29, when Rey. Carl A. 
Polson preached the annual Memorial 
sermon to the G. A. R., W. R. C., and 
similar organizations. Many said that 
it was the best sermon of the kind ever 
given in the city. 

Sunday, June 10, was the annual Home- 
Coming Sunday at the Sharpsburg Uni- 
versalist church. Over 200 were present. 
Mr. Polson preached in the morning on 
“Religion in World Affairs.” Dinner was 
served in the basement and on the shaded 
church lawn. Among the guests were 
Rev. and Mrs. Robt. E. Henry and their 
three stalwart sons. Mr. Henry, who is 
pastor of the Christian church at Taylor- 
ville, gave a fine address in the afternoon. 
Other features of the program were three 
spirituals sung with thrilling effect by a 
colored sextette from the A. M. E. church 
of Taylorville. Mr. and Mrs. M. E. 
Roberts sang a duet and there was much 
splendid instrumental music by people 
from Edinburg, Ill., and Terre Haute, 
Ind. Mr. Polson presided. 

The Little Hickory church at Bingham 
is getting ready for the Lower Wabash 
Association, which is to meet there Aug. 
25-28. A picture of the pastor, Rev. 
Martin M. Hicks, appeared in a recent 
Sunday issue of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, and mention was made of the fact 
that he had been pastor of this church 


fifty-three years and postmaster at Bing- 
ham twenty-six years. He is seventy-two 
years old. 

Mr. Polson, who has been ministering 
to most of the churches in this part of 
the state for the past four years, had the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity conferred 
upon him this spring by the College of 
Divine Metaphysics at Indianapolis, Ind., 
he having completed a year’s post-graduate 
course in Metaphysical Bible interpreta- 


tion. 
* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 953) 
pedagogy; a student of principles but an 
ingenious innovator who succeeds in 
formulating practical programs of reform; 
an evangelist, at home on a street corner, 
who is consulted by. high officials—he 
is a man of contrasts. As we watch Japan 
in the years ahead we shall be eager to see 
whether in still further ways Kagawa can 
work as a leaven in the meal What he has 
done should make us disposed to expect 

miracles. 

The story reveals our common prob- 
lem, acute now in all countries. What is 
happening to mankind as a result of our 
crowding into vast cities? Can personality 
survive the loss of contact with nature? 
What is the machine doing to man? Is it 
robbing men of initiative, thwarting crea- 
tive instincts, destroying the urge to ex- 
cel? What are the effects of a system 
under which capital is concentrated in the 
hands of a few? It is these questions 
Kagawa has faced, and he believes Chris- 
tianity has the answer. But his Chris- 
tianity is one which makes demands upon 


those who profess it. 
H.E.B.S. 


Notices 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Fellowship Committee of the New York 
State Convention of Universalists on July 30 re- 
newed the license of Hugh Tigner of Oneonta, New 
York. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
Be 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 

License for one year issued to Donald McKenzie 
Lester July 15. Transfer to Massachusetts issued 
to Rev. Lester Lothrop Lewis July 15. 

G..W. Sias, Secretary. 
ce ey 
CANADIAN CONFERENCE 

The Canadian Conference of Universalists, Uni- 
tarians and Kindred Religious Liberals will meet at 
Harvey, York County, New Brunswick, Sunday 
and Monday, Aug. 14 and 15, 1932. 

ace 
LOWER WABASH ASSOCIATION 


The sixty-second annual meeting of the Lower 
Wabash Association will be held at Little Hickory 
Church, Bingham, IIl., Aug. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1932. 

Thursday, Aug. 25—7.30 p. m., Song service. 
Sermon, Rev. Wm. D. Harrington. 

Aug. 26—10 a. m., Business session, President 
John J. Baumgartner, Fillmore, presiding. Address 
of Welcome, Mrs. M. M. Hicks, Bingham. Re- 
sponse, Mrs. Edward Holmes, Hutsonville. Ad- 
dress by President John J. Baumgartner. Sermon, 
Rev. M. M. Hicks. 2.30 p. m., Song and prayer. 
Reports. Discussion, “Is the work of the Univer- 
salist Chureh done?” 7.45 p. m., Sermon, Rev. 


Harold A. Lumsden, Hoopeston, “The Sin of Po- 
tentiality.”’ 

Aug. 27.—10 a. m., Business. 
D. Harrington. 
M. M. Hicks. 
Lumsden. 

Aug. 28—11 a. m., Sermon, Rev. Harold A. Lums- 
den, “Why I Am a Universalist.” Noon, Basket 
dinner. 2.00 p. m., Business. 2.30 p. m., Sermon, 
Rey. Carl A. Polson, Decatur. 

SS 
NEW HAMPSHIRE UNIVERSALIST STATE 
CONVENTION 


Notice 


The Executive Committee of the New Hampshire 
Universalist State Convention proposes the fol- 
lowing amendment to the Constitution of the Con- 
vention, to be acted upon at the annual session, 
Oct. 3 and 4, 1932. 

Amendment to Article 4, Officers, add Section 4, 
to read: “Such of these officers as shall have the 
handling or custody of money, shall be adequately 
bonded, the Bonding Company named, and the 
amount of the bond to be fixed by the Executive 
Committee of the Convention.” 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 


Sermon, Rev. Wm. 
2.30 p. m., Memorial sermon, Rey. 
7.45 p. m., Sermon, Rev. Harold A. 


fo 

VISITATION DAYS IN MAINE 
Aug. 21. Livermore (Norlands), 11 a. m. and 
3.30 p. m. All day meeting. Speakers, morning, 


Rev. Merrill C. Ward; afternoon, Dr. John Smith 
Lowe. Turn east from Route 4 between Liver- 
more and Livermore Falls where sign indicates. 

Hope, 11 a. m. Speaker, Dr. C. Guy Robbins. 
Church is at Hope Corner, which is best reached via 
Camden. 

Aug. 28. Bryant Pond, 11 a. m., and 2 p. m. 
All Day Grove Meeting under the auspices of the 
Oxford Association. From the center of the village 
on Highway 26, turn south beside the railroad, 
crossing the track a short distance beyond, and con- 
tinuing a little way farther to the grove. If the 
weather is unpleasant, the services will be held in 
the church, near the railroad crossing. 

Daylight Saving Time except as indicated. 

ae 
UNITARIAN INSTITUTE 


Beginning at 8 p. m., Tuesday, Sept. 6, and clos- 
ing the Friday night following, a Unitarian Ministers’ 
Institute will be held at Proctor Academy, Andover, 
N. H. Expenses $3.00 per day. Reservations 
through Rev. Ernest Caldecott, 1021 Waverly Place, 
Schenectady, N. Y. Fee $2.00. General topic, 
“The Liberal Church and the Modern World.’’ 
Forum discussions, round table, and formal ad- 
dresses. W. W. W. Argow, E. Burdette Backus, 
Angus H. MacLean, Dale DeWitt, Vincent B. Silli- 
man, Stanard Dow Butler, Robert Weston and 
Raymond B. Bragg are among the leaders and speak- 
ers. Universalists especially invited. 

ad 
UNION SERVICES ON CAPE COD 


‘Under the auspices of the Cape Cod Conference of 
Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Churches, a 
series of Sunday afternoon union services will be 
held during the summer. Visitors to Cape Cod 
are invited to attend these services, which will be 
held every Sunday from July 17 to Aug. 28 inclusive, 
at 4 p.m. 

Places and preachers are as follows: 

Aug. 14. Eastham Universalist church. Rev. 
Dan Huntington Fenn of Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Aug. 21. Yarmouthport Universalist church. 
Rev. George Lawrence Parker of Carver, Mass. 

Aug. 28. Barnstable Unitarian church. Rev. 
Charles R. Joy, Administrative Vice-President of 


the American Unitarian Association. 
* * 


MURRAY GROVE 


Aug. 14. Rey. Robert Tipton, Philadelphia. 

Aug. 21. Rev. C. A. Hallenbeck, Scranton. 

Aug. 28. Rev. Josephine B. Folson, Pittsfield, Me. 

Sept. 4. To be announced. 

The joint institute under the direction of the 
Council of Religious Education opens Saturday 
evening, Aug. 27. Instructors: Rev. Josephine B. 
Folsom, Dean, Miss E. Virginia Eddy, Mr. Richard 
H. Bird, Jr. Courses: Worship in the Church 
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School, Miss E. Virginia Eddy. 
Practise of Work with Young People, Mr. Richard 


The Theory and 


H. Bird, Jr. “Lady Fourth Daughter of China,” 
Rev. Josephine B. Folsom. How to use the book—a 
course in methods, Rev. Josephine B.. Folsom. 

Sept. 3, Y. P. C. U. Banquet and annual Mas- 
querade Party. 

Monday, Sept. 5, Annual Boating Party. 

Rates: for registered delegate, $10.00. Registra- 
tion for the week, $1.00. 

ae 


SUMMER MEETINGS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Portsmouth, all season. Pleasant St. 10 a. m. 

Kensington, July and August. Arthur W. Web- 
ster. On highway from Exeter to Amesbury. 

Nashua. Union services. 

West Chesterfield, July and August, 
Lapoint. Just off Route 9 west of Keene. 

East Lempster, July and August. Will E. Rob- 
erts. Route 10. 

Fellowship Meetings: Kensington, Aug. 7, morning 
and afternoon. Langdon, Ancestors’ Day, Aug. 28, 
morning and afternoon. Two miles from Alstead 
Village. 

Portsmouth and Nashua Daylight Saving Time. 
Other places Eastern Standard Time. 

Fellowship Meeting at West Chesterfield, Sunday, 
Aug. 14. Services morning and afternoon. Just 
off route 9, watch for sign reading ‘West Chester- 
field.” 


George M. 


A. M. Bradley. 
x Ox 


PREACHING SERVICES AT OXFORD 


Preaching services are being conducted in our his- 
torie church at Oxford, Mass., every Sunday morn- 
ing from July 24 to Aug. 28 inclusive. It is hoped 
that many parties from churches closed during the 
vacation season will journey to Oxford and have 
part in this worship. The Clara Barton Birthplace 
is at North Oxford, five miles distant. 

Ep ae 


NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 


Union Summer Services 


The Universalist National Memorial Church in 
Washington will unite with All Souls Unitarian and 
Mt. Pleasant Congregational Churches for services 
during the summer beginning Sunday, June 26, and 
ending Sunday, Sept. 11. From June 26 to J uly 17 
services will be in All Souls Church; from July 24 to 
Aug. 14 in Mt. Pleasant Church; from Aug. 21 to 
Sept. 11 in the National Memorial Church. 

The preachers in the Universalist church will be 
Rey. Emerson H. Lalone of Canton, N. Y., on Aug. 
21 and 28, Rev. Russell J. Clinchy of Mt. Pleasant 
Church on Sept. 4, and Dr. Perkins on Sept, 11. 
Dr. Perkins will also preach in Mt. Pleasant Church 
on Aug. 14, 

On Sundays when services are not held in the Na- 
tional Memorial Church it wiil be open for visitors 
from 1 to 3 p. m. It will also be open week-days 
from 10 to 1. Universalists visiting Washington 
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during the summer will thus be afforded opportunity 
to see the church. 


Married 


Ladd-Densmore.—In Chelsea, Vt., July 23, by 
Rey. C. F. McIntire, Guy Henry Ladd and Florence 
Mabel Densmore, all of Chelsea. 


Obituary 
Dr. George E. Bill 


Dr. George Edwin Bill, practising physician in 
Harrisburg, Pa., for nearly forty years, died at his 
home there July 30. He was seventy-seven years 
old. 

Dr. Bill was born in Saxonville, Mass., in 1855, 
the son of Edwin Ruthven and Alice Searle Bill. He 
received his early education in the schools there 
and graduated from Tufts College in 1877. He re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of medicine at the Har- 
vard Medical School in 1880. 

After graduating from medical school he spent two 
years in the hospitals and lecture rooms of Paris 
and Vienna rounding out his profession. Returning 
from Europe he was asked to take the chair of sur- 
gery in what is now Tufts Medical College, but de- 
clined in favor of his own practise. 

Dr. Bill moved to Harrisburg in 1893 from Wal- 
tham, Mass., where he began his practise, and con- 
tinued to follow his profession there until his death. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Sarah Perkins 
Bill, one son, Dr. J. P. Bill of Boston, Mass., and 
two grandchildren. He was a member of the Har- 
risburg Lodge of Elks. 

He was a loyal Universalist, and the funeral ser- 
vice on Aug. 1 was conducted by Rev. Max C. Put- 
ney of Reading. Interment was in the East Harris- 
burg Mausoleum. 


Mrs. Ella E. Manning 


Mrs. Ella E. Manning, for many years active in 
the work of the Universalist Church, and particu- 
larly in what is now the Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association, died on Sunday evening, July 
24, in the parsonage at Augusta, Maine. 

She was born Sept. 10, 1845, in Peoria, Ill., the 
daughter of Thomas and Mary (Gelvin) Mercer, and 
was educated in the public schools of Peoria and at 
Illinois State Normal University, after which she 
taught in Peoria, Terre Haute, Ind., and St. An- 
thony Falls, now a part of Minneapolis. There she 
sang in the choir of the Universalist church on the 
Island, the oldest Universalist church in what is 
now Minneapolis. 

She had joined the church in Peoria, Ill., when 
she was thirteen years old, when its services were 
still being held in the court house, where her father 
taught a Sunday school class of boys meeting in the 
jury box. 

She was married on Thanksgiving Day, 1867, to 
Henry A. Manning, in the home of Dr. W. H. Ryder, 
then pastor of St. Paul’s Church in Chicago. They 
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Can be mailed for one cent postage 


No. 1827. A reminder that the regular services in the church and 
Sunday School are to be resumed, with space on the address side of the 
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made their home in Cincinnati, and later in New 
York, Stamford, Conn., and Chicago. She joined 
the ‘““‘Women’s Centenary Association” in its early 
years, and when it was decided to organize state 
associations and local circles, she served as the head 
of the Connecticut society, and helped in forming 
most of the circles in that state. From 1895 until 
1907 she served as recording secretary of the W. C. 
A. and the W.N. M. A., the new name being adopted 
during her term of office. 

She was also actively interested in the woman’s 
suffrage movement in its early days, and among her 
papers are letters from Susan B. Anthony and other 
Pioneers. 

Since Mr. Manning’s death in 1916 she has made 
her home with her son, Rev. Stanley Manning. One 
other son, Harold Manning of Chicago, and a brother, 
Thomas E. Mercer of Pasadena, are the only other 
close relatives. 

The funeral service was conducted by Rev. Milo 
G. Folsom, of Pittsfield, Maine, and the body was 
taken to Mount Auburn Cemetery in Cambridge 
for cremation. The ashes were buried beside her 
husband’s near his boyhood home in West Crom- 
well, Conn. 
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New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. Excellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now ? 
Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


THE BETHANY UNTON FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 
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| Burdett Rollese 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
ccounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, fice Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 
) F. H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


G The Girls’ School of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 


for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 
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LIGHT ..1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 


Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 


Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publ shing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


CHILD’S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 
LARGE MINION TYPE Seq .00 
SELF-PRONOUNCING Postpaid 
Pictures in 

Colors 

No. 5415 

Special 

Edition 
lS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 
Prepared to Appeal to the Child’s 
Own Interest with 


Pictures which illustrate in natural colors 
scenes aud places taken from nature and Life 
in the Holy Land as they now exist, 

The text is Self-Pronouncing, by the Bid of 
which children can learn _ to pronounce the dif- 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, 


b. Specimen of Type . 
16 But Jé’sus called themunto him, 
and said, « Suffer little children to 


No. 5415 French Morocco Leather, 
overlapping covers, round corners, red 
under gold edges, head bands and pur- $2 00 
ple silk marker, gold titles........ 2 


Order of 
Universalist Publishing House 


176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo! 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every depart+ 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commod!- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mas 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


S HOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 
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Crackling 


The Financial World relays a pip of a 
gag from the Wall Street sector. An 
Irish truck driver and his helper were 
making delivery on Wall Street. At 
Broad Street he rounded the corner at a 
fast clip and missed a roped-off excava- 
tion only by inches. His helper became 
excited and shouted to him: 

“Didn’t you see that sign hanging on 
the rope around that hole, reading, ‘Slow 
Down—Men at Work’?’’ 

“Don’t be childish,” retorted the Irish- 
man. “Pay no attention to those signs. 
That’s only Republicen propaganda.”’— 
New York Morning Telegraph. 

* * 

Mrs. B. L. George sends this: ‘‘Not long 
ago I spent the week-end visiting in the 
home of my daughter, who has a little 
three-year-old son. On Sunday morning 
before starting to church, I said to him 
that I wanted him to tell me, when he 
came home, what the preacher had said. 
When we returned, I asked, ‘Well, Neal, 
what did the preacher say to-day?’ He 
replied, ‘Oh, he just preached and preached 
and he did not say anything.’ ’’—Zion’s 
Herald. 

* * 

“Hey, Bill,” the electrician called down 
to his assistant, ‘“‘grab hold of one of those 
wires.”’ 

“All right,” said Bill, “I got one.” 

“Feel anything?” 

“Nope.” 

“Good! I wasn’t sure which was 
which. Don’t touch the other one. It’s 
got 6,600 volts in it.”’—Congregationalist. 

* * 

On Carol’s fifth birthday her aunt took 
her to the city to luncheon. When they 
were seated at the restaurant table, her 
aunt asked Carol what she would like. 
After thinking a moment the child an- 
swered, “Oh, let’s have something that 
isn’t good for me!’’—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

He was at the fountain-pen counter 
making a purchase. ‘‘You see,” he said, 
“T am buying this for my wife.” 

“A surprise, eh?’’ 

“Tl say so. She is expecting a Pack- 
ard.’’—H xchange. 

* x 

Lady: “How could you find the penny I 
gave you so quickly?” 

Beggar: “I am not the blind man. I 
am just sitting here while he has gone to 
the cinema.”—Lustige Kolner Zeitung. 

* * 

Lady (at telegraph office): ‘‘Well, if 
you’re so smart you can send flowers and 
money by telegraph, young man, I can’t 
see why you can’t telegraph an umbrella.”’ 
—Judge. 

hee 
SUSPECT ADMITS WEARING 
PANTS ON DAY TWO 
WERE KILLED 
—Dallas (Tex.) Dispatch. 


| Holy Prayers in a Horse’s Ear 
| — What Do You Think of Mixed Marriages? 
And What Do the Children Think ? 


© 


Kathleen Tamagawa tells us what she thinks 
in an astonishing autobiography. 


The Kathleen is for her Irish-American mother, 
the Tamagawa is for her Japanese father. 


The firm of Ray Long and Richard R. Smith, 
Ine., the publishers, say that it is the sort of material 
that publishers get only once in a blue moon. 


We agree. 


A beautiful gift book. Charming illustrations. 
Written with penetrating insight. 


Order through your own publishing house and 
help it balance the budget. 


Price $?.00. 
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Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


ALVAR W. POLK, 
Manager Book Department. 


